VOL. LXXV 


Making Democracy Safe for Crime 


By Thomas E. Flynn 


HE judicial scandals continue to 
agitate all honest citizens in San 
Francisco. Seldom has an English- 
speaking community seen anything in 
official life, more disgraceful than the 
effort to cloak the rascalities of the San 
Francisco police court. That the State 
government at Sacramento should be 
allowed to smother investigation is more 
than an impeachment of the civic spirit 
of San Francisco. It is an impeachment 
of the honesty and patriotism of the entire 
State of California—ablot upon the 
reputation of the commonwealth which 
should be speedily effaced. 

What classes of settlers would seek a 
community where public charges of dis- 
honesty in courts of justice, presented by 
a regularly-drawn grand jury, could be 
smothered by an edict of the attorney- 
general’s office, in spite of the insistent 
demand of the Bar Association of the 
city 

Would not the attorney-general’s pro- 
cedure be tantamount to an invitation to 
the outlaws of crookdom—the thieves 
and murderers of the highway and the 
home—the confidence sharks, the political 
parasites, the bank-wreckers, the pro- 
fessional embezzlers, the despoilers of 
widows and orphans—all the wolves, 
hawks and buzzards of the underworld— 
to flock to the community where justice 
might profiteer with false weights in her 
scales and escape exposure ? 


When honest and prudent settlers, who 
hope to live within the laws, and rear 
families that will become in their turn 
decent fathers and mothers, desire to find 
a congenial community, they do not select 
one where courts are notoriously corrupt, 
municipal government dominated by 
small-town politics, and taxation a crush- 
ing load for the small property-owner. 

It is not desired to convey, in this 
article, the inference that all, or any of 
these things characterize the great city 
of San Francisco. The intention is to 
discuss the ill-judged proceedings of the 
State government at Sacramento, as rep- 
resented by the attorney-general’s office, 
in preventing full investigation of the po- 
lice courts of San Francisco. To show up 
all the derelictions of those unsavory 
tribunals would be a task of Herculean 
magnitude, if not an utter impossibility. 
Such is the thought of many citizens. 
At least some attempt at investigation, 
worthy of the name, should be made. A 
smoke cloud of legal technicalities should 
not be interposed for the benefit of the 
accused officials. Least of all should it 
be thrown across the vision of indignant 
citizens by the State government, which 
in its interference with judicial scandals 
in a municipality, stretching its 
authority, promoting centralization of 


government, and furnishing material for 
revolutionary Bolsheviks. 


No question can be raised of the 
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formality of the charges against the 
accused police judges in San Francisco. 
The charges were published to the world 
by a grand jury, regularly drawn, and 
armed with authority to inquire into all 
branches of the public service, as con- 
ducted within the municipality of San 
Francisco. 

The foreman of that grand jury has 
charged and reiterated that certain police 
courts are corrupt. He has thereby 
changed street gossip into conviction. The 
public believes in its innermost soul that 
there are impure men on the bench. A 
new angle of the scandal has been ex- 
posed as the public thinks that offenders 
will escape the pillory of public opinion 
by the action of the State attorney-gen- 
eral in dismissing the cases against be- 
smirched jurists. 

Imagine what such public belief im- 
ports to San Francisco, and the entire 
State of California. ‘The citizens of the 
metropolis of the State should not forget 
that only a few years ago there was a 
“graft prosecution” in San Francisco. It 
attracted the attention of the Nation, and 
incidentally made one of the special 
assistants of the district attorney a presi- 
dential possibility, by his energetic efforts 
to send several leading citizens to jail. 


The effectiveness of that energetic 
house cleaning, will be doubted by the 
Nation, when the news shall have spread 
abroad, that San Francisco is suffering 
from another plague of debilitated 
morale, with the State attorney general 
and the San Francisco Bar Association at 
outs on the principle of exposing official 
rascality. 

So far, the investigation of the police 
courts, has seemed to a layman a veritable 
travesty. Instead of placing the accused 
judges on trial, the sword of justice was 
leveled at a saloon man who made politi- 
cal bossism and bond-brokerage profitable 
side-lines for his groggery. The principal 
witness against the thrifty boss was a 
police court practitioner who according to 
his own statement was an expert in 
bribery. His practice was so large that 
he needed a dozen assistants in his legal 
establishment. He was as outspoken of 
his alleged knavery, as if he boasted a 
record of spotless virtue. His accusations 


against the accused bond-broker and boss, 


were flatly contradicted by the defendant. 
What one side swore were true facts, the 
other averred with equal positiveness, 
were lies. The reputation of the principal 
witness was made much of. “Would any 
decent citizen believe him if he swore on 
a stack of Bibles as high as a sky- 
scraper?” ‘Certainly not,” declared the 
witnesses for the political boss. So the 
prosecution of that phase of the judicial 
scandal ended without unpleasant conse- 
quences to the politically influential de- 
fendant. In the editorial words of that 
conservative and influential newspaper, 
the San Francisco Chronicle, the trial 
ended in a Scotch verdict of “not 


proven.” 


Because of that termination of a side- 
issue of the scandal, the attorney-general, 
who had been called into the prosecution 
when he should have been kept well aloof 
from it, has decreed that nothing more 
shall take place in the courts to cause the 
accused police judges uneasiness. Con- 
templated prosecutions shall be dropped. 
But most unfortunately for the attorney- 
general and the State government which 
he is supposed to represent, the San Fran- 
cisco Bar Association has given him 
battle. 

Except upon the theory that California 
has been removed from the United States 
and annexed to Mexico, it is hard to see 
how the attorney general can fly in the 
face of public opinion, as represented by 
the Bar Association. lhe president of 
that body is a lawyer of first class stand- 
ing. He once filled the position of 
Superior Court judge with credit. He 
has maintained a high position in his 
profession and in the social circles of San 
Francisco. If the Supreme Court were 
asked to pick out a thoroughly reputable 
lawyer for chairman of the Bar Associa- 
tion it could not select a worthier citizen 
and lawyer. 

This man, Judge Sullivan, demands 
that the intended trials of the accused 
judges be not quashed. He disavows any 
sinister purpose in his demands. None is 
suspected. It is accepted as beyond ques- 
tion, that Judge Sullivan aims only at 
purification of the courts. What could 
be more needed ? 

Who will attempt to champion our 
existing court system? . Is it not in the 
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mouths of everybody that the criminal 
records show an extraordinary laxity in 
the prosecution of malefactors. Reports 
_ of desperate crimes are so common in 
newspapers that murder seems to have 
become a popular pastime. Protection 
of life and property seem to be no longer 
a return for the taxpayers that pay the 
municipal bills. The more police judges 
we appoint, and the higher we raise the 
pay of policemen, the wider the immunity 
which desperate felons appear to enjoy. 
But all this is superfluous, as the recent 
grand jury has set it forth in its specific 
statements, in which the undesirable con- 
dition of the police courts are described. 
If we had the proper spirit in the 
judiciary, the accused police judges would 
at once have demanded full investigation. 
There could be no fight over publicity. 
The mayor of the city, who is paid for 
supervision of the official conduct of the 
municipality, would have demanded that 
the inquiry be undertaken and the ac- 
cused judges be suspended until the truth 
or falsity of the charges were determined. 
What public harm can be done by the 
open investigation of departments indi- 


cated as derelict or dishonest by a grand 
jury? What is the grand jury for, when 
its reports are shelved, and prosecu- 
tions of accused officials stopped by order 
of a State officer in Sacramento? What 
does the charter of a great city amount 
to? 

The State government’s contemptuous 
defiance of public opinion in San Fran- 
cisco, can only make the road of the 
criminal smoother. It seems to be an 
utterly unjustifiable and autocratic exer- 
cise of technical power by the attorney- 
general, to have stopped the open trials 
of police judges, though requested by the 
Bar Association to permit their continu- 
ance. 

Unless we take the judiciary out of 
politics we shall continue to go from bad 
to worse. The courts are the founda- 
tions of government, and anybody who 
undermines them is a dangerous enemy of 
the commonwealth. 

Judges, on whom the security of the 
State depends, should be appointed, not 
elected. Above all, police judges should 
be removed from the sinister influence of 
the criminal vote of large cities. 


THE RAVAGES OF TIME 


By Eh L. Huggins. 


The monuments of human pride and power, 
Engulfed by ocean wave or desert sand 

And crushed by Time’s inexorable hand, 
Built for eternity, last but an hour, 

Where are the hanging gardens and the towers 
Of Babylon? The marbles pure and grand 
That stood like gods on the Egean strand? 
Fallen and crumbled, so shall perish ours. 


Time slays or withers all on which we dote. 

His stern remorseless touches ne’er relent; 
Destroying temple, marble and cement, 

Then why should | repine because my coat 

Is threadbare on the seams with three years’ wear, 


Out at the elbows and beyond repair? 


Award of Prizes 


Winners in the Overland Monthly’s Selected 
Verse Competition 


The New Poetry in Scant Favor with the Many Competitors. 


By George Douglas 


Ps in haste and repent at 


leisure. I have had three months 

in which to repent the promise to 
serve as arbiter in The Overland 
Monthly’s Selected Verse Competition. 

As last I can sympathize with the 
woman who takes a week to choose a new 
hat. Also I can understand why some 
astute milliners put only one hat in their 
windows. A good quotation standing by 
itself seems final; set among scores of 
others equally good and only the author 
of one of them would dare to say which is 
the best. | 

It seems such a simple thing to select 
from selections. One felt sure that at 
least a dozen of one’s own favorite quo- 
tations would be submitted. How very 
easy to decide a matter already decided 
by one’s own preferences! As Scott 
says, somewhere in Ivanhoe: “The trial 
moves rapidly on when the judge has 
determined his verdict beforehand.” But 
in this case it dragged—not one of the 
judge’s favorites was presented in court. 

In this there is nothing surprising. So 
boundless is the bounty of poetry that a 
thousand anthologists might make en- 
tirely different selections if called upon to 
mention the six best lines in the language. 
There is no such thing as_ individual 
familiarity with all the treasures of our 
poetry. 

But if the task was difficult it was also 
pleasant. There was joy as well as 
gratification of curiosity in reading what 
others thought the best in verse. 

In the first place let me say that the 
selections submitted were of a remarkably 
high order of excellence. Only a very 
few competitors had pinned their faith 
to manifestly inferior work. The vast 
majority had a taste for poetic art in its 
finest forms, while one noted with keen 
satisfaction that a very large number 
showed a preference for poetry with a 


spiritual quality. They were not limited 
by considerations of verbal beauty, nor 
even intellectual power, but were im- 
pressed more by the higher force of noble 
inspiration. They most admired what 
appealed to them as the most ideal, and 
the ideal, no matter what form it takes, 
has within it something of the spiritual. 

There were devotees of beauty as 
there were also worshippers at the shrine 
of sentiment, but mere sentimentality was 
conspicuous by its absence. 

The competition was iiedially interest- 
ing as showing whether the new poetry 
had yielded many lines that were re- 
garded as favorites. It has been said that 
we read the new verse but do not re- 
member it, which is but another way of 
saying that we read but do not re-read 
it. Lhe contest confirmed this opinion. 
Contemporary bards were quoted, but 
they were of the new poets who write 
mainly in the old verse forms. Nearly 
all the authors were familiar: Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Gray, Goldsmith, Coleridge, 
Byron, Tennyson, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Whitman, Burns, Wordsworth, Stevenson, 
Alfred Noyes, Sara Teasdale, Joyce 
Kilmer, George Sterling—these are but 
some of the poets quoted more than once. 

Most pleasing thing of all was the cir- 
cumstance that very little of the work 
submitted gave the impression of being 
taken from a published book of familiar 
quotations. lhe scrap book was evi- 
dent, but Bartlett and his tribe seemed to 
find no favor. | 

Another gratifying feature was the fact 
that many competitors misquoted their 
author—a proof that they were quoting 
from memory and not from a book. As 
Chesterton remarks: “Misquotation is 


proof not of a bad but a good memory.” 
We misquote from memory—not from the 
printed page. 

In making the final selection it was the 
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quotations and not the authors that de- _ rival merits of the poets. A superior se- 
cided the matter. In putting lines from lection from an inferior poet may show 
Longfellow above lines from Shakespeare more merit than an inferior quotation 
the judges were not pronouncing upon the _ from a superior poet. Awards follow: 


First Prize—Twenty Dollars 


Lines from Longfellow's “Evangeline,” submitted by Dorothy M. Miller, 
179 Oak Street, San Francisco. 


Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters returning 

Back to their springs like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment; 
That which the fountain sends forth, returns again to the fountain. 


Second Prize—Fifteen Dollars 
Linés from James Russell Lowell, submitted by Annis Knowles, 
1924 Woolsey Street, Berkeley, Calif. 

Then to side with truth is noble, when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause brings fame and profit, and ‘tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, ¢ 
And the multitude make virtue, of the faith they had denied. 


Third Prize—Ten Dollars 


Lines from Sara Teasdale, submitted by Ethel H. Dobson, 
624 Oxford Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 

For one white singing hour of peace, 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstasy 

Give all you have been, or could be. 


Fourth Prize—Five Dollars 


Lines from Tennyson, submitted by Marion Pryne, 
55 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 

That brings our friends, up from the under world, 
And sad as that which reddens over one, 

That sinks with all we love, below the verge, 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Twenty Honorable Mention—Each a Year’s Subscription to the Overland Monthly 


Henry Auban, 746 Second St., Santa Rosa, Calif.; Mrs. Elizabeth Vore, Camp Meeker, 
Calif.; J. E. R. Pierce, 91 High St., Florence, Mass.; Isadore Dubkin, 2417 Mozart St., Chicago; 
Belle Willey Gue, Ocean Beach, San Diego, Calif.; Ida M. Smith, Stockton Free Public Library; 
Donald G. O'Connor, 163 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Helen M. Mann, Mill Valley; Miss 
Anna Benton, 2516 Fifty-second St., Ws Seattle, Wash.; May Thomas Milam, 238 East Fourth 
St., Atlanta, Georgia; Fred W. Ohmes, 1565 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J.; Frances L. Cooper, 
Stanford University, Calif; Edna Osborne Whitcomb, 3310 Harrison St., Kansas City, Missouri; 
Maurice Anderson, Route 1, Box 15, Hayward, Calif; George Chalmers, 475 Fourteenth Ave., San 
Francisco; Katherine S. Jack, 1534 Sutter St., San Francisco; Leslie McCary, Winkler, Texas; 
Henry M. Williams, Santa Rosa, Calif.; W. McPatton, 401 College avenue, Northheld, Minn; 
H. E. Poehlman, 325 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


By an error in the mechanical department of the Overland, last month, the name of Charles 
Horace Meiers was placed over the verse, “A Stranger Came,” instead of that of the real author, 
F. M. Pierce. Poems by both writers happened to be on the same galley of type and—the printer 
erred. In justice to two much-valued contributors we hasten to explain, and apologize. 


No Easy Task 


The Judges’ Side of the Overland’s Poetry Competition. 


By Stanton Coblentz 


[Mr. Stanton Coblentz, who consented to act 
with the editors of the Overland Monthly in 
judging the selections submitted in the Selected 
Verse Competition, has distinguished himself as 
a writer of verse. His contributions appear in 
numerous publications, including the Overland 
Monthly, New York Life and the New York 
Times, the most carefully edited newspaper of 
the metropolis. He has filled important positions 
on the principal journals of California. Mr. 
Coblentz holds a Master of Arts degree from 
the University of California.] 


T LAST the awards in the Overland 
A Monthly’s Selected Verse Compe- 
tition can be announced. The work 
of the judges was by &o means an easy 
task. Had the quality of the selections 
submitted been chiefly poor, the elimina- 
tion of those unworthy of consideration 
might have been rapid; but the standard 
was far from low. The uniformity of 
merit, and the great number of compet- 
itors, made it extremely difficult to agree 
on the selection of winners. It is gratify- 
ing to state that the high standard of the 
‘verses submitted was a convincing testi- 
monial of the literary taste of the Over- 
land’s readers. 

In one way, a poetry contest is the most 
difficult thing in the world to decide. For 
poetry cannot be judged with mathemati- 
cal precision, nor can it be marked, after 
the manner of butter or soap, as 97% 
or 96% pure. The ultimate judgment of 
poetry is a matter of individual opinion; 
beyond certain elementary essentials, 
upon which all (except the free versifiers) 
are agreed, there is no absolute criterion 
of poetic excellence. One may prefer 
Tennyson; another, Shelley; each may 
have good reasons for his choice, and 
the most discerning critic may be unable 
to say with certainty that one is right and 
the other wrong. And so, in the Over- 
land’s poetry contest, some preferred 
Byron, and some Browning; some Long- 
fellow, and some Lowell; some quoted 
didactic passages, and some selected 
passages of extreme sentimentalism. All 
may have had good reasons for their 
choice and have been well able to support 


their views; yet it so happened that the 
judges, being no more than human, could 
not have the same standards of poetic 
appreciation as all the contributors, and 
therefore were compelled to favor those 
selections which seemed to them the best. 

A majority of the contributions were 
by standard authors. Shakespeare, 
Tennyson and Longfellow were repre- 
sented most frequently; Browning, Burns, 
and Emerson ran them a close second. 
The judges were surprised to discover that 
Pope, perhaps the most quotable of the 
poets, was favored scarcely at all, and 
that our American poets were represented 
more often than the British. This pride 
in American literature was interesting. 
Scarcely any attention was paid to con- 
temporary poets, and most of those 
quoted were newspaper poets rather than 
creators of literature. 

In making their awards, the judges 
tried to give the preference to those selec- 
tions which not only were beautiful and 
expressive, but which were not too com- 
monly known. In the latter respect, how- 
ever, they found themselves confronted 
by almost insuperable obstacles, since 
most of the quotations were from cele- 
brated passages, and those which were 
not celebrated, were too often inferior. 
And so at least most of the prizes were 
awarded for contributions from the better 
known poets. 

All differences of opinion, which the 
judges found difficult of reconciliation, 
were submitted to Mr. George Douglas, 
the well-known literary critic, whose 
experience and great fund of knowledge 
were found of invaluable aid. Acting as 
final arbiter, with absolute power, he set 
the seal of his approval on the list of 
awards which was finally agreed upon by 
the judges. 

The hardest task, of course, was to de- 
cide on the winner of the first prize. The 
successful competitor had been con- 
sidered, from the first, as worthy of a 
prize. Which prize was the question. 


Scroggs’ Bible 


His Victims Paid the Professor Back in His Own Coin. 


By Jack West 


HE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH,” 
mused Jimmy, as he gazed into the 

crystal depths of the great bowl 
‘which the sophomores had _ re-named, 
“The Freshman’s Bath Tub,” probably 
due to the fact that so’ many freshmen 
had unwillingly bathed therein. 

“You're right,” said the Spider in a 
high, piping voice, ‘“‘only—only’”—he 
waited expectantly for the answer. 

“He’s wrong,” broke in Fat’s coarse 
voice. 

“Now, boys, you mustn’t mock the 
Professor,” warned Skinny, shaking his 
finger in a serious mimic of Professor 
Scroggs himself. 

Just then a window was slyly raised in 
recitation room number six of Wheaton 
Hall and whose voice should they hear 
but Scroggs’ who was talking to one of 
his classes in psychology. It was a thin, 
piping, feminine voice, for all the world 
like the Spider’s. 

“He’s right, fellow-students, only— 
only” — 


“He’s wrong,” chorused the class 
wearily. Old Archimedes Galileo Scroggs 
expected it that way and they never dis- 
appointed him. The class knew the 
answer well. It was always the same. He 
would ask some catchy question with two 
or more possible answers and then which- 
ever way it was answered “was right, 
only— only—wrong.” He droned the 
“only” out, as if to make the pupil appear 
the more foolish. 

There wasn’t a phychology student in 
the college but who would have willingly 
given his right hand to prove Archimedes’ 
principle false just once. 


On Agricultural Hill stood a great 


cylindrical vat which had been scaled off 
in cubic feet, inches and tenths of inches 


on the inner surface. During the early 
days of the college, it had been used for 
measuring rainfall. 

At midnight, twenty pairs of silent but 
eager hands removed it to the Fountain of 
Youth and partly filled it with water. 
Then each of the conspirators applied 
burnt cork to his face until, as the Spider 
expressed it, they “looked and felt like 
a troop of young devils.” Lastly, each 
donned a mask. 


Archimedes Galileo Scroggs never 
locked his chamber door. 
“What is the matter?” quavered 


Scroggs, as ten clumsy hands seized him 
simultaneously. 

“Sh-sh-sh-sh,” whispered the Spider, 
“not a word or we'll cut your throat,”” and 
he brandished a wicked looking knife. 

“Gentlemen, this is an outrage,” began 
Scroggs, as he tried to shake off the hands 
that held him fast. 

“I see it must be your throat,” hissed 
the Spider venomously, and Scroggs 
caught his breath as the cold knife 
touched his Adam’s apple. 

““No—no—I’ll_ promise 
whispered weakly. 

Ten pairs of ready hands and shoeless 
feet bore Professor Scroggs to the 
Fountain of Youth. Once there, they 
tied his hands and feet securely, amid 
many self-smothered protestations. 

“Fellow students—young men”— be- 
gan Scroggs, “you shall every one suffer 
for this night. I, Archimedes Scroggs, 
will have you all up before the Council 
of Administration of the College.” 

“Shut-up,” warned the Spider, in his 
ear, “do you want to drown? Be sensible 
and we won't kill you.” The Spider then 


silence,” he 


mounted a dry-goods box provided for 
that purpose. 
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“Gentleman,” he began, “we are met 
tonight for the worthy purpose of dis- 
proving Archimedes’ principle.” 

Professor Scroggs groaned and tried 
. wriggle out of his bonds, but they held 
ast. 


“I know you, young man,” he cried 
aloud, “I know your voice. You shall 


suffer— blub—blub”— 


At a signal from the Spider they had 
quickly plunged him into the Fountain at 
the shallow edge. His head bobbed up, 
spitting and sputtering. 

“Now, if you'll be quiet, Mr. Scroggs, 
Ill administer the oath of office with my 
new pocket testament. Repeat after 
me, sir: 


Professor Archimedes Galileo 
Scroggs—with my right hand on God’s 
Holy Word—do hereby promise of . my 
own free will—that I will NEVER seek 
revenge—upon any of the students—who 
kindly disapprove Archimedes’ principle 
before me—on the night of May 3rd, 
1919, so help me God.’” 

Professor Scroggs, still sputtering and 
coughing, meekly took the oath. 


“Sign here, to a statement of this same 
oath,” said the Spider, producing a 
fountain pen and a flash-light, and un- 
tying Scroggs’ right’ hand. 

“This is black-mail, young man,” began 
Scroggs. 

“Sign here,” broke in the Spider 
sternly, indicating the. line. 

Scroggs signed without further argu- 
ment, his hand trembling from the chilly 
bath he had just taken. The Spider 
carefully deposited the pledge in his vest 


picket and then turned the flash-light 
upon the interior of the tub. 

“All right, men, the water in the tub 
now reads four point nine. Just immerse 
Professor Scroggs and we shall see how 
much he actually displaces.” 

“Hold your breath for a few seconds, 
sir. Under he goes, gentlemen—water 


level is now seven point eight, a displace- 
ment of two and nine-tenths cubic feet. 
Did you hear that, Professor, two point 
nine cubic feet? How much do you 
weigh, professor 

Scroggs groaned as he tried to shake 
the water from his long hair. 


“I weigh one hundred seventy-five, 
dressed as | now am,” he coughed. 


“I thought so,” replied the Spider. 
“Gentlemen, he displaces two and nine- 
tenths cubic feet of water weighing 
sixty-two: and four-tenths pounds to the 
cubic foot, or a total of one hundred 
eighty and nine-tenths pounds of water. 
Since he weighs but one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, when immersed in 
the water he is buoyed up by a force 
nearly six pounds greater than his 
own weight. According to Archimedes’ 
Principle, he should float, gentlemen. 
Toss him into the middle of the Fountain 
and we shall see.” 


“No—no no—no,” protested Scroggs. 
“This is an outrage. Fellow students, | 
appeal for help—help!” 

Splash! In he went. Being tied so 
well, he sank quickly beneath the surface, 
yelling and struggling as best he could. 
They rescued him at once. Some member 
of the faculty might now appear at any 
moment. They pulled him to the shallow 
water where he cringed, chilled and 
thoroughly terrified, supported by Fat and 
Jimmy. The Spider was again on the 
dry-goods box. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘Archimedes 
proved that a body immersed in a liquid 
is buoyed up by a force equal to the 
weight of the water displaced. Was he 
right, I ask you?” 

There was no reply and the Spider 
waited the usual five seconds. 

“Mr. Scroggs, sir, I put the question to 
you. Was Archimedes right?” 

“Yes—yes”— replied Scroggs weakly, 
“that is, I—er, I’m not so sure.” 

“The fact is, Mr. Scroggs, Archimedes 
was right, only—only”— 

There was a short silence. The Spider 
looked from Scroggs to the deep water. 

“He was—wrong,” faltered Scroggs, 
sadly. 

* 

In a prominent place on the walls of 
the Spider’s apartments hangs a faded 
and water stained package of cigarettes 
with the seal unbroken. Upon being 
asked the cause therefor, the Spider will 
mutter two words (unless you happen to 
be a particular friend) and leave you to 
guess the rest: ‘Scroggs’ Bible.” 
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ORNING PAPER, Mr. Brice? All 
about the big robbery,” and the 

diminutive newsboy fairly shoved 
the flaming headlines before the eyes of 
, the tall, slender man who had alighted 
from his motor at the entrance to a down- 
town office building. 

“Give me all three, Jimmy,” responded 
the quiet voice of his patron, as he ex- 
changed a coin for the papers. Disap- 
pearing within the building the man was 
soon whisked to the twelfth floor, where 
he let himself into an office the door of 
which bore the non-committal words: 
“John Brice.” Tossing aside his hat and 
coat, he seated himself before a huge 
roll-top desk and gave his undivided atten- 
tion to the papers. 

The headlines told of one of the most 
mysterious robberies in the history of San 
Francisco. Money and jewels had been 
stolen from the safe of William White, a 
wealthy merchant, under conditions that 
seemed impossible. 

The robbery occurred between six end 
eight o'clock in the evening at a time 
when many of White’s employees were 
still at work. It was the holiday season 
when business was at its height, and the 
ofice force was obliged to work over- 
time. The safe was located in Mr. 
White’s private office, entrance to which 
could be secured only through a room 
occupied by a number of employees, and 
to which the general public had no access. 
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| Who Did It? 


By Arthur L. Dahl 


The head accountant, who had not left 
his desk during the hours mentioned, was 
positive that no one had entered the 
private office except Mr. White and his 
secretary. All of the employees were old 
and trusted men, and their every move- 
ment was easily accounted for. 

Mr. White, and his secretary, went out 
to dinner together shortly after six, and 
at that time the valuables were intact in 
the safe, Mr. White having personally 
deposited the collections therein and 
turned the combination. Upon their re- 
turn to the office shortly before eight, the 
safe door was found to be unlocked. 
Every article of value in the safe had 
disappeared, including some of Mrs. 
White’s most costly jewels, temporarily 
deposited there for safe-keeping. 

Brice read the accounts of the robbery 
in the different papers, all of which closed 
with the announcement that a reward of 
$10,000 had been offered for the appre- 
hension of the thief. 

“Another chapter to the same old 
story,” soliloquized the man to himself. 
“I begin to see how it is done,” and he 
turned to a drawer of his desk from 
which he extracted a bunch of clippings. 
These he read very carefully. 

“Six robberies within as many months, 
and not one of them solved by the po- 
lice.” Summoning one of his assistants, 
Brice instructed him to secure each day 
from the police records a complete state- 
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ment of every theft reported to the de- 
partment, no matter how insignificant. 
Aside from these instructions, the de- 
tective made no definite move toward fol- 
lowing these instructions. He felt it was 
to be a waiting: game, with very slender 
clews, and he intended to play it alone. 


As the reports were brought to him 
daily he scrutinized them carefully, but 
none arrested his attention until one day, 
about six weeks after the White robbery, 
his eye lingered over a paragraph which 
told of the theft of several small articles 
from the home of a prominent banker. 
According to the report, the thief had 
been frightened away before he could 
secure jewels of great value which were 
near at hand. His loot consisted of a 
few toilet articles and a silver picture 
frame containing a photograph of Mr. 
Goodhew, the husband of the woman 
whose boudoir had been entered. 


“A clew at last!” exclaimed the de- 
tective as he finished reading the report. 
Descending to his waiting motor, Brice 
hurried to the bonding house of Good- 
hew & Company, where his card gained 
him instant admission to the private 
ofhce of its president. 


Mr. Goodhew stood very high in the 
business life of San Francisco, his firm 
handling many of the largest bond issues 
on the Coast. Owing to an accident 
suffered many years before, he walked 
with difhculty, and was seen but seldom 
by the general public. He went to and 
from his home in a closed motor, rarely 
visited the clubs of which he was a 
member, and rather shunned coming into 
contact with people. His was the brain 
to plan work to be carried out by others, 
and consequently few knew him inti- 
mately, except his business associates and 
family friends. 

When Brice entered, he saw seated at a 
broad, flat desk. a man of medium height, 
slightly gray hair and well-trimmed beard. 
A pair of fine dark eyes looked out in a 
questioning, though not unfriendly man- 
ner. Taking the proffered chair, Brice 


lost no time in stating the nature of his 
visit. 

“Mr. Goodhew,” he said, “I have just 
read the police report of the theft of some 
of your wife’s articles. Though it seemed 


to them that the thief was frightened 
away before he could locate the valuables 
which were within easy reach, I am con- 
vinced that he got just what he went 
after. Moreover, | believe his visit to 
your house was merely part of a plan to 
rob you again later, and if my conjecture 
is true,.your loss then will not be an 
insignificant one. My interest in this 
affair, apart from a desire to spare you a 
loss, is to capture a thief who has 
recently committed a number of crimes in 
this city and for whose arrest large re- 
wards are outstanding.” 3 

“And what is your plan?” quietly 
asked Mr. Goodhew, as the detective 
paused for a moment in his recital. 

“It is this: With your permission | 
should like to have the run of your estab- 
lishment for such length of time as may 
be necessary. I am familiar enough with 
bookkeeping to play the part of an assist- 
ant accountant. This work would keep 
me near the vault, which is quite im- 
portant. My own men will give me all the 
outside assistance necessary, and | should 
like no one to know what has passed 
between us.” 


“It shall be as you say,”” responded Mr. 
Goodhew. 

“By the way, Mr. Goodhew, is there 
any particular time during the month 
when you have on hand a larger amount 
of money than usual >” 

“It depends largely upon the particular 
bond issue which we are selling. For 
instance: We expect a great demand for 
some municipal bonds which will be 
offered next week, at which time we shall 
doubtless have a large amount of cash to 
store in our vaults.” \ 

When Mr. Goodhew Yeached his office 
the next morning, he found awaiting him 
a somewhat bent, mild-mannered old man 
who appeared to have always occupied a 
position of refined servility. He asked to 
be introduced to the employes as Chris 
Heidel and to be treated as one of them. 


The advent of a new clerk was taken 
as a mere incident of the business, and 
Chris Heidel settled down into a model 
subordinate who did whatever he was told 
to do in a quiet competent way. Little 
attention was paid to him by his associ- 
ates, but he, without showing any out- 
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ward signs of attention, watched keenly 
all that transpired around him. In this 
way more than a week passed, and the 
day fixed for the sale of the municipal 
bonds arrived. The crowds were greater 
than expected, and all day long they 
thronged before the railing eager to ex- 
change their earnings for the engraved 
bonds. From his desk the detective 
watched the thronging public, and the 
conviction grew in his mind that today he 
must be all ears and eyes. 

About four in the afternoon Mr. Good- 
hew summoned him to his office to say 
that he had just received an urgent tele- 
phone call to come home, that his wife 
had met with an accident and his presence 
was needed at once. Mr. and Mrs. 
Goodhew were known to be exceedingly 
devoted to each other, and in speaking of 
the occurrence the broker could not con- 
ceal his anxiety and was for rushing off 
at once. The detective, however, re- 
quested him to wait for a moment while 
he called up his home. In a minute he 
was talking directly to Mrs. Goodhew. 
She reported her health to be excellent 
and disclaimed any knowledge of a call 
being made for her husband to come 
home. To better assure Mr. Goodhew. 
Brice gave him the receiver and when 
the conversation was ended, he said in a 
decisive voice: 

“Mr. Goodhew, the game is growing 
warm, and in order for us to catch our 
man we must seem to play in his hands. 
It will be necessary for you to obey the 
summons to leave your office, and to stay 
away until I call you. Suppose you go to 
the’ Pacific Club and remain there until I 
phone you. Then leave the rest to me.” 


Dropping his decisive air for the docile 
demeanor of the humble accountant, 
Brice returned to his desk and a few 
minutes later Mr. Goodhew left his office. 
Shortly after his departure, the bent, limp- 
ing form of the broker was again seen to 
enter the door and walk slowly to his own 
ofice. Almost immediately thereafter he 


reappeared in the outer office and limped 
toward the vault, disappearing within its 
dark confines. The clerk, whose duty it 
was to watch the vault looked up as he 
saw some one approaching, but recog- 
nizing his employer, resumed work. 


But a strange transformation took place 
in the humble Chris Heidel, for no sooner 
had the limping figure disappeared_within 
the vault than his own form straigntened 
up and walking quickly toward the vault 
he took his position near the door just 
outside the line of vision of one coming 
out. 

So quietly did he move that he at- 
tracted very little attention. He did not 
have long to wait, for within a few min- 
utes the broker again appeared in the 
light and turned to go toward his office. 
Instead, he looked into the barrel of a 
revolver and was brought upright by the 
sharp command: “Hold up your hands!” 


The startled clerks looked on in amaze- 
ment for a moment before they could 
collect their wits, and then a murmur of 
anger and menace broke out among them, 
for they thought they were witnessing 
the hold-up of their own employer. Had 
not a couple of men rushed forward from 
among the crowd of bond buyers, the de- 
tective might have had difficulty in 
holding his prisoner and protecting his 
own life. 

“Here, boys,” the detective cried, 
addressing the two men who pressed for- 
ward to his aid, “handcuff this man.” 
Then turning to the murmuring employees, 
he tore the wig from his head and ex- 
plained who he was. His next move was 
to call up the club and ask Mr. Goodhew 
to return. 

When the broker appeared and con- 
fronted his bogus counterpart he could 
scarcely believe his eyes, so clever was 
the fellow’s disguise. The prisoner had 
already been searched and his pockets 
were found to contain bank notes of large 
denominations taken from the vault. A 
call had also been made for the police 
wagon, which arrived closely upon the 
heels of Mr. Goodhew. Brice had dis- 
patched one of his own men to the 
telephone office in an attempt to locate 
the point from which the message to Mr. 
Goodhew had come. 


While the police were in the midst of 
their examination of the prisoner at the 
station house, Brice’s assistant returned to 
report that through over-confidence the 
man had called from his own apartment 


on Knob Hill. A hasty search of his 
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rooms revealed enough plunder to con- 
nect the prisoner with all of the previous 
robberies. All of the White jewels were 
recovered, no effort having been made to 
dispose of them in San Francisco. 

“But how in the world did you evolve 
the theory which enabled you to catch 
the fellow?” asked Goodhew, when he 
and the detective were alone again in his 
office. 

“It was this way,” replied Brice. “In 
reading over the newspaper accounts of 
the various robberies, | was struck by the 
fact that in each instance the man robbed 
was the last person seen to have entered 
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Feeling sure that the thief would utilize 
every means to perfect his disguise, | ex- 
amined the police reports of petty rob- 
beries and found that in many cases the 
very wearing apparel of the robbed men 
had been previously taken from their 
homes. In this case, the fellow stole your 
photograph to enable him to study your 
face before working out his disguise. 
With this clew, the rest was easy.” 

“It’s all very wonderful, Mr. Brice,” re- 
plied Goodhew, admiringly. ‘And | want 
to say that my house will duplicate the 
reward offered by Mr. White, for you 


have rendered us an inestimable service 


his office. From this I reasoned that all in preventing this robbery, which other- 
of the robberies had been committed by wise would undoubtedly have been 
the one thief impersonating the owner. | successful. 

- BUT STILL— 


By Milo Baker. 


We traveled ’round this world together, Bill and me; 
We've been "bout every place, an’ sailed ‘bout every sea. 
Sober or drunk, when flush or broke, good luck or bad; 
Bill was a friend to me, the best friend what I had. 

In scrapes old Bill would stick by me until the end; 

For all his faults, | never asked a better friend. 


Until 


he cheated me at cards. 


We'd just come back from whalin’ up near Behring Soun’ 
And so our roll was big when we reached Frisco Town. 

We hit a gamblin’ joint, to play a game or two— 

Bill he lost a bit but that was noth’ noo. 

Now once I drew four tens, beside a lonely “Jack’’; 

This card I couldn’t use; so threw it in the stack. 

The bids went clear around and all was bettin’ high, 

Four tens is hard to beat—I raised ‘em to the sky. 

There was a cool four thousand on the board that night, 
And | was down-right sure I’d rake ’em in alright; 

When Bill he shows four “Jacks” and that takes tens, you know, 
How could he have four “Jacks” when I had let one go? 


Old Bill 


had cheated me at cards! 


I made no row, but took my hat and went away; 

And | ain’t seen nor heard of Bill up to this day. 

So that’s the rhyme of how my best friend did me dirt; 
And how my faith in men was cut as with a quirt. 
When now and then I think of Bill: it makes me sad, 
Because you see, he was the best friend what I had. 


But still 


he cheated me at cards. 
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Educated Pessimists 


They Rail at Political Conditions, Yet Fail to Do Their Civic Duty. 


By Sarah Williamson 


HEN the newspapers are presenting 
so many different political views 
these days, readers of the last of 


the “Jean Cristophe” books, must recall 
what Oliver said, when asked if he did not 


use his rights as an elector: 


Why should | take part in a comedy 
which I know to be futile? Vote? 
For whom should | vote? I don’t see 
any reason for choosing between two 
candidates, both of whom are unknown 
to me, while I have only too much 
reason to expect that, directly the elec- 
tion is over, they will both be false to 
their professions of faith. Keep an eye 
on them? Remind them of their duty? 
It would take up the whole of my life, 
with no result. I have neither time, 
nor strength, nor the rhetorical 
weapons, nor sufficient lack of scruple, 
nor is my heart steeled against all the 
disgust that action brings. Much better 
to keep clear of it all. I am quite ready 
to submit to the evil. But at least | 
won't subscribe to it. 


Oliver lived in France. But there are 
many Americans who look upon politics 
and elections much as he did. Perhaps 
that is why politics is the kind of game 
it Is. 

Notwithstanding all her political con- 
vulsions, France is not nearer to govern- 
mental perfection than the English-speak- 
ing countries, that complain of many im- 
perfections. The French orators of the 
Reign of Terror, denounced royalty and 
adopted as their motto, “Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity,” but their actions belied 
their professions. Force was their real 
lever of human betterment. One after 
another their political factions went to the 
guillotine, around which the peasant 


women sat knitting, and between stitches 
counted the heads of the decapitated 
statesmen, as they fell into the basket. 


Those bloodthirsty old patriots of 
France, publicly, and with elaborate cere- 
monies, worshipped Reason and paid a 
Parisian actress to impersonate the god- 
dess. With all that outward show of 
ideal patriotism, as exemplified by the 
democratic protestations of “Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity,” the next shuffle 
of the political pack of cards made the 
king of clubs the trump. Napoleon, the 
personification of ruthless force, mounted 
a throne of imperial autocracy and made 
all France an armed camp. 


Now, after all those years of strife and 
endless change, France is no nearer to 
Eutopia. The tax collecter is the busiest 
man in the nominal republic. The horde 
of taxeaters is not smaller than in the 
days of King Louis XIV, the “Grand 
Monarch,” with all his mistresses and 
royal extravagances. In a book ad- 
dressed to the intelligent and educated, a 
clever Frenchman expresses the prevailing 
pessimism of his class: “Vote! For 
whom should I vote!” Etc., etc. 

The same sentiment has spread amongst 
the educated in America. It is indefens- 
ible. Pessimism of that sort may become 
a national danger. If the educated neg- 
lect their civic duties, most assuredly the 
ignorant and dangerous classes will 
assume the direction of misgovernment. 


If the white race should lose heart, the 
colored races would quickly relieve us of 
the white man’s self-assumed burden. 
Civilized man should remember that it has 
taken him more than a million years to 
reach ‘his present stage of political im- 
perfection. What he seems to lack, now, 
is rational education and hope, that, 
having put ignorance and superstition be- 
hind him, he may reach a much higher 
plane. Let us remember the admonition: 

“Tis not in mortals to command success 


But we'll do more Sempronius, 
We'll deserve it. 


Europe’s 
Starving 
Millions 


Splendid Philanthro opy of the 
American Jewish Relief 
Committee 


Good Samaritans Are Generous in Aid of the 
Benevolent Nonsectarian W ork. 


By B. G. Barnett 


HE GIGANTIC TASK of relieving 
sufferers from the world war, which 
has been set for itself by the 

American Jewish Relief Committee, is 

one to excite amazement as well as 

admiration. 

This undertaking is non- 
sectarian and of the millions already 
raised and applied, about 50 per cent has 
come from non-Jewish sources. It is ex- 
pected that a reli t fund of $35,000,000 
will be obtained. 

That sum may appear large, but to 
those who know the extent of the field to 
be covered, and the dire distress of the 
starving populations the anticipated relief 
fund appears pitifully small. The expendi- 
tures, however, are being made with such 
a thorough knowledge of the charitable 
requirements of every distressed section 
that the money will go as far as possible 
in ameliorating the woes of suffering 
humanity. 

The systematic and effective manner in 
which the Jewish people have organized 
the gigantic plans of assistance for de- 
spairing multitudes in Europe, reveals 
the genius of their race for financial enter- 
prise on a large scale. Numbers of non- 
Jewish American public men in the 
Eastern States, and newspapers by the 
hundred, have united in praise of the 
benevolent work being done, by the 
American Jewish Relief Committee. The 
public of the Atlantic seaboard is better 


Chapin in the St. Louis Star' 


acquainted with the great operations than 
the people of the Pacific Coast, but the 
relief campaign has now reached the ex- 
treme West, and our people here will have 
facts brought to their attention that 
should be studied by benevolent citizens 
everywhere, regardless of all considera- 
tions save those of humanity. 

The national headquarters of the 
American Jewish Relief Committee are in 
New York, with Henry H. Rosenfelt, 
National Director in charge, associated 
with many other noted financiers and 
philanthropists including Jacob H. Schiff, 
Felix M. Warburg, Louis Marshall, 
Nathan and Oscar Straus and Julius 
Rosenwald. Out of his own great for- 
tune Julius Rosenwald started the Jewish 
war sufterers’ relief fund with a princely 
contribution of one million dollars. 

In the business world he is identified 
with the enormous mail-order house of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, and in 
the sphere of benevolent enterprise with 
the building of schools for the negro 
children of the South, the establishment 
of Y. M. C. A. houses for colored people 
in several cities, the endowment of a 
medical department of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, the establishment of dental clinics 
in Chicago public schools, and the popu- 
larization of art knowledge amongst those 
who have least opportunities to attain it. 
In his busy and successful life he has ac- 
complished much that entitles him to 
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Homeless Jewish Family of Nine Persons in Poland. 
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public approbation, and in no field of 
activity more than in the breaking down 
of the old outworn barriers of creed and 
race. Mr. Rosenwald has shown that 
while he has not forgotten the people of 
his own blood, he realizes that the nar- 
rowness of sect, which has brought the 
world so much suffering, should no longer 
limit the boundaries of benevolence. 
With a man of such breadth of vision, as 
national head of the American Jewish 
Relief committee, the work of the organi- 
zation has necessarily assumed a non-sec- 
tarian character. Never before has the 
United States seen such national unity of 
purpose, displayed even in a project of 
benevolence. Let us hope that the ex- 
ample of brotherly co-operation in the 
accomplishment of human uplift may 
have many imitators in the coming years. 

Commendations of its philanthropic 
purpose have reached the American 
Jewish Relief Committee from citizens 
eminent in every important community in 
America. In the successful campaign 
conducted in St. Louis, B. F. Bush, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacific Railway ren- 
dered valuable service. He took part in 
the organization of the field force, and in 
a letter to a prominent business man of 
St. Louis, who accepted the post of team 
captain he wrote: 


Permit me to express my high apprecia- 
tion of your willingness to serve as a 
team captain in the Jewish War Relief 
Campaign. I am sure you will register 
real success. There are hundreds of 
St. Louis business men who, during the 
period of the war, had occasion to 
solicit the Jews of St. Louis for pa- 
triotic and charitable causes. They 
will undoubtedly be glad of the chance 
to show their appreciation of Jewish 
liberality and public spirit. This is 
based on my own personal experience. 

Not only did I find our Jewish neighbors, 
poor as well as rich, willing to help 
practically to the last man in the var- 
jous war drives, but often they ex- 
pressed regret that they could not do 
more. 

is no more than a square deal for us 

now to take hold in the same spirit 

they showed throughout the period of 
the war. They did not stop with giving 
their money either. The average of 
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exemptions from military service, re- 
quested by Jews, was smaller than it 
was for the whole mass of citizens. 
While it is only natural that starvation: 
and suffering among the Jewish popu- 
lations of Central and Eastern Europe 
should appeal powerfully to the sym- 
pathy of American Jews, the actual 
responsibility is just as much ours as 
theirs. These Jewish civilian popula- 
tions are peace loving and industrious. 
Their frightful losses in the war arose 
out of the fact that they—like the Bel- 
gians—happened to live in the path of 
armies advancing to get at the lands 
beyond. Their sufferings are part of 
the price of our victory, and we ought 
to help them in the same spirit as we 
do our own wounded. 
The Relief Committee does not ask im- 
possibilities of a community, already 
somewhat worn out with war drives 
and war appeals. If those appealed to 
will only respond in the same way our 
Jewish neighbors responded when we 
called on them, we shall be more than 


satished. 


The response in St. Louis was most 
gratifying and so it has been in many of 
the large cities east of the Pacific Coast. 
The broad and generous spirit evinced by 
the president of the Missouri Pacific Raut- 
way has been emulated wherever an ap- 
peal was made. | 

It is impossible for residents of America 
in its affluence and material prosperity to 
realize how terrible are the miseries that 
war sufferers in Europe have been com- 
pelled to endure. Only a faint idea of 
the appalling reality can be gained from 
pictures, like those which are reproduced 
in these pages. The destruction of homes 
can be illustrated, but the portrayal of the 
mental sufferings of the homeless, torn up 
by the roots, as it were, and flung on the 
roadside to starve is impossible. Only 
the relief commissioners who went abroad 
to study conditions have an accurate 
conception of them. 

The countries in which the plight of 
the homeless and starving Jews was found 
to be most lamentable were Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Roumania, 
Servia, Galicia, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, 


and Siberia. In the Polish town of Vilna 


the Jewish population was found to have 
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been cut down from 90,000 to 50,000 
by typhus, and other diseases resultant 
from starvation. So frightful has been 
the struggle of the afflicted population to 
sustain life, that mothers have openly 
prayed for the death of their wretched 
children, rather than witness the pro- 
longed sufferings of the little ones. 


War, and pestilence which follows war, 
have left homeless and hungry orphaned 
children to roam the streets and the task 
of saving these victims, in the numerous 
places ravaged by great armies, cannot 


Orphaned Children in the Streets. 


be estimated in the money cost. The 
millions of dollars that have been spent 
have done much to avert famine and 
lessen death in the afflicted communities 
of Central and Eastern Europe, but an 
enormous amount of relief has yet to be 
extended. 

It is hard to realize, that before the 
armistice of the great world war was 
signed, there were six millions of sufferers 
in Europe, either destitute and starving, 
or at least in dire need of philanthropic 
aid. Those multitudes have been in- 
creased to eleven millions, of which 20 
per cent are not Jews. What a colossal 


scheme of relief is needed to alleviate 
such unparalleled misery! 

The American Jewish Relief Com- 
mittee is now conducting its benevolent 
work in California through the Pacific 
Coast Division, of which Moses A. Gunst, 
prominent in philanthropy as in business, 
is chairman, and Earl W. Hodges, director 
of all the States west of the Mississippi, is 
the tireless and highly efficient executive. 

The late Isaias W. Hellman, the banker, 
and his son, whose useful career was so 
prematurely terminated, were earnest ad- 
vocates of the Western campaign of relief. 
Had not death invaded their home, they 
would be found amongst the foremost 
workers for the philanthropic project. 
But a host of other volunteers, whose 
names are a guarantee of worthiness to 
their townsmen, still remain. In the long 
list are found the names of Mortimer 
Fleishhacker, Herbert Fleishhacker, Judge 
M. C. Sloss, Sigmund Stern, Alfred and 
Milton Esberg, Grover Magnin. Earnest 
assistance is also given by the leading 
Jewish clergymen, Doctors Martin Meyer, 
Jacob Nieto, Herman Lissauer, and H. 
Rosenwasser. To say that the best that 
is in San Francisco, professionally, com- 
mercially, socially and patriotically, will 
be associated with this relief project is to 
understate rather than overstate the case. 

To present the financial aspect of the 
proposition, it is necessary to say that 
Northern California—or more accurately 
speaking, the territory north of Santa 
Barbara is asked to contribute the sum of 
$500,000 to the great relief fund, and it 
would be a new record in California gen- 
erosity if the donations should not far 
exceed the amount expected. 

In the great cities of the East, where 
the liberality of contributors to the relief 
fund has been tested, the non-Jewish 
citizens have shown no less interest and 
generosity, than their Jewish neighbors. 
All have regarded the philanthropic 
project as so broad in its scope, and noble 
in its purpose that it could only be viewed 
as a world movement for the betterment 
of suffering humanity, beyond all sec- 
tarian bias and meriting but universal ap- 
probation and assistance. 
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Wilson’s Discovery of Europe 


Interesting Sidelighits on Secret European Diplomacy. 


By Harvey Brougham 


F THE MANY BOOKS being issued 
about the diplomatic invasion of 
Europe by America, “The Peace 
Conference, Day by Day,” is attracting 
most attention. The author is Charles T. 
Thompson, who has deemed it advisable 
to print an introductory letter by Col. E. 
M. House, as if he regarded that gallant 
Texas diplomat as an important and per- 
manent figure in American history. The 
sub-title of Mr. Thompson’s book is “A 
Presidential Pilgrimage, Leading to the 
Discovery of Europe.” 

Literature of the Peace Conference is 
more likely to be read, carefully, twenty 
years hence. As an eminent critic in New 
York has somewhat sarcastically re- 
marked, that the public is “fed up” on 
the long reports sent out while the Ameri- 
can president was measuring wits against 
the leading diplomats and autocrats of 
fictitious European Democracy. 

It is very evident, from Mr. Thompson's 
book that President Wilson took his Four- 
teen Points seriously, and equally evident 
that the European and Oriental diplomats 
held a totally different idea of the Ameri- 
can code of altruism. 

Several interesting revelations are made 
in Mr. Thompson’s work. For instance, 
he declares it to have been an open secret 
that Dantzig was not given to the Poles, 
as demanded by Wilson, because Lloyd 
George would not sign the Peace Treaty 
if Dantzig should be’ yielded. 

The Treaty article on the “Freedom of 
the Seas” gave the British most concern. 
Lord Northcliffe and Lloyd George joined 
their forces to convince the president that 
the seas were quite safe in the custody of 
the British. President Wilson was as 
elusive as the phrase “freedom of the 
seas” itself. He admitted that the British 
people were forced “to consider grave 
problems which the war has brought 
about,” and he said that the United States 
fully understands the special international 


questions which “arise from the fact of 
Britain’s peculiar position as an island 
empire.” 

The encounters of President Wilson 
with Clemenceau are not fully set down, 
but they were many and violent. 

One of the many lively passages was 
that between Wilson and Orlando over 
Fiume. The Italians, who had made 
Wilson their idol, suddenly frothed at the 
mouth. The President had appealed to 
the Italian people, and the Italian people, 
imagining that the safety of democracy 
depended on their having all they wanted, 
made an enthusiastic response. Orlando 
was indignant. Mr. Thompson gives this 
version of a passage of arms between the 
president and Orlando. The version, how- 
ever, is taken from the French: 

“Sir, you have appealed over the head 
of the Italian government to the Italian 
people,” said Orlando. “It is my duty to 
go before the representatives of the Italian 
people, the parliament, and say to them, 
‘Choose between Wilson or me.’ ” 

“That is your right,” replied the presi- 
dent, quietly. ° 

And Orlando went off. It is remark- 
able that notwithstanding the battles be- 
tween the president and the delegates 
they each parted with common respect 
and no signs of rancor. It must be ad- 
mitted, though, that when the indiscreet 
question was asked, “How would the 
members of the conference feel if the 
American delegation should withdraw?” 
an English voice was heard to exclaim 
with all the frankness of that nation, “We 
should all breathe freely!” 

One fails to find in Mr. Thompson's 
record of the Peace Conference anything 
to indicate that the post-bellum pow-wows 
of democracy are essentially different 
from the old-time division of plunder by 
the royalties of Europe. The fatter the 
bird to be carved, the more voracious the 
company waiting around the table. 
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Circumstantial Evidence 


One Time That the Sheriff Looked Very Foolish 


By Lilian Hall Crowley 


INA WATKINS sat in the sheriff's 
ofhice, weeping copiously. The 

sheriff, big-eyed and worried, sat 
opposite the stricken young woman. 

Such a story as Mina was telling was 
a strange one to hear about the quiet 
little town of Bosley. 

“Mr. Smith,” said Mina, “I know you 
ain’t going to .believe me unless | prove 
what I’m telling you, but I’m going to 
prove it as soon as I’m through with my 
story.” 

“I thought you liked Mr. Mason, Mina. 
Hasn’t he been good to you and to Sam, 
too?”’ asked the sheriff. 

“Yes, I have been working for him nigh 
onto four months and I never saw any- 
thing wrong until lately. Me and Sam 
has been keeping company ever since | 
went to work there and if I do say it. Sam 
was the best chauffeur in this world and 
he’s been that faithful to Mr. Mason. 
Always looking after his interests; work- 
ing hard and never wasting a_ thing. 
Which ain’t at all like some of them. Mr. 
Mason was always cold-like, but I never 
heard him say anything cross before, al- 
though everybody knows what a terrible 
temper he has.” 

“Yes,” put in Mr. Smith, “I remember 
when he was so terrible mad at Jim 
Slithers when Jim told him that story 
about Mrs. Hunter. Mr. Mason beat 
him within an inch of his life and it took 
all the men in the bank to get him offen 
the critter. Jim deserved it but it ain't 
just the way for a bank president to act. 

“Come to think of it, he’s alweys been 
queer, too. He paid five thousand dollars 
for a picture of two people standing by 
a boat, and they say he pays a hundred 
dollars aniece for some little black and 
white pictures—etchings, he calls them. 


I wouldn’t wonder if you did know some- - 


thing wrong, Mina.” 


By this time Mina had wiped away her 
tears and had control of her voice. She 
started on: 

“One night I heard loud voices in the 
library and | went through the hall to see 
who was there, because | thought Mr. 
Mason had gone to his club. Well, I was 
just struck dumb when I saw Mr. Mason 
standing up and shaking his first at Sam. 
Sam was sitting in a chair all bent over 


and had his face covered with his hands. 


I couldn’t move I was so scared. I heard 
Mr. Mason say: 
“*This is the last time, Sam! Do as 


I say or it will be all up with you!’ 

“Sam groaned: ‘All right, Mr. Mason, 
Ill do it! I promise to God, I'll do it!’ 
Then Mr. Mason seemed to calm down 
and Sam took his hands off his face and 
I never see such suffering in all my life. 
I slipped back to the kitchen. 

“You see, Mr. Smith, Sam and me was 
as good as engaged. One afternoon he 
come into the kitchen, when I was making 
apple fritters, and he says kinda sad- 
like: “Mina, you know how you stand 
with me. I’ve got something right serious 
to tell you if everything goes well.’ 

“All right, Sam,’ I says, ‘you know 
I'd trust you to kingdom come.’ 

“Well, when I got back to the kitchen, 
after hearing that row, | just sat and sat. 
Sam slept in the garage and | heard him 
go out the side door. He didn’t come 
near the kitchen, although he must have 
known I was there on account of the 
light. Sam kept his light on a long time, 
"cause I could see from my bedroom 
window. 

“He didn’t show up next day and when 
I asked Mr. Mason where was Sam he 
looked at me queer-like and said Sam 
had gone to Omaha on business. “He 
won't be back for some time,” he said. 
And now it’s nearly three weeks and Mr. 
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Mason ain’t said a word—and the worst 
is coming, Mr. Smith!” 

Mina began rocking herself back and 
forth and her sobs almost choked her. 
The sheriff put his hand on the arm of the 
suffering girl and soothed her with: 
“There, now! There, now! Hurry and 
tell it, then I can help you.” 

Mina wiped her eyes and began again. 

“Last night I couldn’t sleep for think- 
ing of Sam. I could smell the roses that 
grow below my window, so I| got out of 
bed to be nearer to them—they’re kinda 
soothin’-like,” she smiled apologetically. 
“It wasn’t moonlight but I could see 
everything on the grounds very plain. 
Then—who should come sneaking along 
but Mr. Mason; he was dragging a shovel 
and carrying something, all covered up 
with a cloth, in his hands. 


“He walked to the largest lilac bush— 
the one opposite the dining-room win- 
dows and laid down the—Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear!” 

“Come now,” said the sheriff, “I can’t 
wait much longer. I’m getting nervous 
myself.” 

“Then he dug a hole and when he 
lifted the cloth from—it was Sam’s 
head!” 

“What!” 

“I told you you wouldn’t believe me 
but I'll take you to the place. Mr. Mason 
lifted the head and put it—yjust as it was 
—in the hole and then covered it up 
careful with the dirt and put back the sod 
on top just as before. Then I fainted on 
the floor and I don’t know how long | 
lay there. I didn’t go down to breakfast 
and I suppose Mr. Mason went to the 
bank—end I came here as soon as I could 
get dressed.” 

“Do you think Mr. Mason killed Sam >” 
asked the sheriff incredulously. 

“Yes, yes!” sobbed Mina, “ain’t he 
got an awful temper, and didn’t they 
quarrel, and didn’t Sam disappear? He’s 
buried the body in some other part of the 
garden and | saw him bury Sam’s dear 
head!” 

“Does Mr. Mason come home at noon, 
Mina >” 

“Yes. always. He’s started now,” said 
she. looking at the clock. 

“T’ll go with you and arrest him.” 
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They were in the house a few moments 
before Mr. Mason’s arrival. They waited 
ig the spacious hall which was hung with 
paintings that had bewildered his 
fellow-townsmen. As soon as the pros- 
perous old bachelor had closed the door 
the sheriff went up to him and taking his 
arm, said: 

“Mr. Mason, I’m sorry, but I must 
arrest you for the murder of Sam 
Hastings!” 

“Great Scott!” said the banker. “How’s 
this>”’ turning from one to the other of 
his accusers questioningly. 

“You've killed Sam in one of your 
wicked tempers, you wicked man, you!” 
exclaimed Mina. “I know where you've 
buried his head!” 

“Yes,”” said the sheriff, “Mina saw you 
last night—out by the lilac bush.” 


Comprehension dawned on Mr. Mason. 
“Come,” he said, “I'll show you!” 


“Wait,” said the sheriff, “I'll have to 
handcuff you first.” 

Mr. Mason held out his hands and the 
handcuffs were adjusted. The sheriff ~ 
opened the front door and Mr. Mason led 
the way. “Get the shovel out of the 
basement,” he ordered Mina. 


When she returned he nodded to the 
sheriff to dig. About two feet down the 
shovel struck something solid. The 
sheriff got down on his hands and knees 
and removed the loose soil. He gingerly 
took the head in his hands and lifted it 
out of the hole. Its weight surprised him. 

“Look at it well,” admonished Mr. 
Mason. 

“Why, it isn’t Sam’s head—it’s brass 
or copper, or something!” 

Mina gave a shriek and threw herself 
on it. “It ain't Sam! It ain’t Sam!” 

“Take these fool handcuffs off,”” dryly 
ordered the banker, “and I will explain.” 

He stooped down and replaced the 
head in the ground and covered all care- 
fully. Taking the shovel he led the way 
to the house, the others following as in a 
dream. 

The banker went to the library, lighted 
a cigar, seated himself in an easy chair 
and then began his story to the two who 
looked more like culprits than accusers. 
They squirmed under his sarcasm. 

“About that head, now—you flatter 
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Sam, as that is a bronze bust of Victor 
Hugo. Ever hear of him? No, of course 
not. I ordered it from the artist when I 
was in Paris last winter. It came the 
other day. You may not know, either of 
you,” he blew a few rings of smoke, 
“that a certain chemicalization takes 
place when bronze is buried in the 
ground.” 

His accusers shook their heads. 

“It is true, nevertheless, and Monsieur 
Rau told me to bury the bust for a short 
time and then take it to a cold room for 
the same length of time and then into a 
hot room; all this would give the bronze 
a beautiful tone. This | am trying to do 
and | buried it at night because no one 
would understand if told about it and in 
order that thieves would not steal my 
costly bronze.” 

“But Sam, where has he been these 
last three weeks >” demanded Mina. 

“Sam is coming home this evening and 


I intended that he should tell you him- 


self but as you have hastened matters and 
I feel particularly communicative, I will 
tell you. 

“Sam has been a periodical drinker— 
notice that I say has been—but he has 
done well ever since he met you, Mina. 
When he felt the old thirst coming on he 
came to me for help, as usual. I knew 
that he had been leaning too much on 
me for moral support and I told him that 
this would be the last time, that he must 
make a man of himself before he married. 
I was quite severe with him. Then I sent 
him to Omaha to take the drink cure and 
told him he was not to come back until 
he was cured. 

“Il have a letter in which he says he is 
coming home tonight and that he is sure 
that, with Mina’s love to strengthen him, 
he has taken his last drink. That’s all!” 

The sheriff backed out of the door and 
Mina fell at Mr. Mason’s feet and poured 
out a heart of thankfulness with pleas for 
forgiveness. 


TO ONE AWAY 


By Carl W. Wahrer. 


I miss you every day, your look, your smile, 
That little smile that flutters so my heart, 

The music of your voice and all the while 

A longing that no language can impart. 

The hush of expectation in the air, 

Footsteps beside me and a faint perfume, 

A presence seated in the empty chair, 

The ghost of beauty in the silent room; 

People accost me but I hardly know 

One from another or the things they say, 

I scarcely notice if they come or go, 

My thoughts are following you and far away; 
Only at dull day’s close when hushed and still, 
Night brings the hour when we were used to meet, 
In the half light when fancies have their will, 
Lovely as in lost days and ever sweet, 

You come back smiling to my arms again, 
Dearer than any dream can quite recall, 

And all the waiting hours are not in vain, 

And you have never been away at all. 


The Alley’s Vampire 


A Moonlight Romance Staged in Palidinni’s Back Yard. 


By Carleton W. Kendall 


Berkeley hills and cast its soft, 
mellow light on the shimmering 
waters of the bay, as Bob-tailed Kitty 
raised her melodious voice in a rhapsody 
of love. 
Me-ow,” she called amorously across 
the Palidinni’s disreputable back-yard. 

Then sleeking into the shadow of a 
half-overturned ash can, she awaited the 
arrival of One-eyed Dick, whose great 
bulk and single glinting eye had long been 
her secret maidenly sorrow. 

The beat of her heart quickened, as 
his answering call sounded far down the 
alley. In maidenly modesty, she crouched 
lower in the shadow of the ash-can and 
watched the irregular top of the Pali- 
dinni’s back yard fence. Breathless with 
excitement, and kneading the dirt before 
her from sheer nervousness, she spas- 
modically lashed her tail from side to 
side. It was her first night-time flirtation. 

“Would he come?” she asked herself. 

The very thought of it sent a new thrill 
down her spine. All afternoon she had 
been working laboriously over her toilet 
—rubbing her fur with first one paw and 
then the other until its glossy sheen was 
reflected back to her from the Palidinni’s 
tin wash boiler. Now, the great moment 
had arrived. Would her charms be suf- 
ficient to win for her this idol of her 
dreams ? 

In a soprano voice, vibrant with love, 
she called again. 

The answer was nearer this 

She trembled as_she recognized his 
fearless bass. 

He was coming—One-eyed Dick, the 
catch of the season, the envy of every 
feline in the alley. She knew by heart 
the story of his daring exploits. She 
could recite, verbatim, the tale of his 
famous fight with Terrible Tom. She re- 
membered every detail of his bold entry 
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into the butcher’s on the corner and his 
unparalleled escape with a huge pork 
chop. How often on dreary winter days, 
she had watched him as he slinked past 
her window and had been seized with 
joyous cataplexy as he shot her a side- 
long glance from his manly, yellow eye. 
Often during the spring time, she had lain 
awake nights and listened with green- 
eyed jealousy while he sang his love 
lyrics to the older and more forward of 
the alley’s mouse-catching population. 

Never before had she dared to dream 
of having him for her own. Never before 
had she dared to steal forth under the 
Palidinni’s basement door and tell him of 
her love. Every hair on her _ back 
quivered as she waited. 

Anxiously her dilated eyes scanned the 
fen.e-top. 

“Me-ow,” she cooed softly once more 
in notes tremulous with passion. 

“Ahr-r-r-r” sounded from the other side 
of the fence; and in a moment more his 
magnificent physique was _ silhouetted 
against the moonlight. 

Bob-tailed Kitty stopped her kneading 
of the earth, crouched lower and watched 
him with a fluttering heart. Her virgin 
modesty forbade her uttering another 
sound. She could only peep at him from 
the darkness, while the love-thrill gripped 
her soul and transported it into a galaxy 
of celestial joy. 

For a second, he balanced himself on 
the fence-top. Then, with tail erect and 
his glossy black coat gleaming in the 
moonlight, he gazed passionately into the 
yard. From his eye shot forth all the 
ardent love-light she. had hoped for. 

But to -Bob-tailed Kitty’s surprise, he 
gazed beyond her to a patch of shadow 
beneath the Palidinni’s rickety back 
varanda. She turned; there, nonchalantly 
smoothing her fur, sat Maltese Sal, the 
alley’s vampire. 
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Prefers Poetry to Politics 


Richest Bachelor of the West and His Fine California Villa. 


By Henry Meade Bland 


HE VILLA MONTALVO margins 
the east slope of the Santa Cruz 

range of mountains. Speaking 
strictly geographically, it is bounded on 
the north by the “healing waters of 
Saratoga,” on the east by the “gardens 
of the Santa Clara Valley,” on the south 
by Los Gatos, “Gem City of the Santa 
Clara foothills,” on the west by the ferns 
and “Sequoia Sempervirons of the blue 
Coast Range.” 

Montalvo itself is naturally wooded 
with truly Western trees. Here grow the 
sempiternal redwoods, live-oaks, tan-oaks, 
madrona, buckeye, white-oak, the medici- 
nal cascara; and, perhaps the most ro- 
mantic of all, the toyon, the western 
Christmas berry. 

The spirit of Villa Montalvo has been 
created by that Californian of Califor- 
nians, James D. Phelan, who, a naturally 
poetic soul, loving quiet contemplation 
with friends, chose this garden-land to 


ease and air, with the quiet and gentle, a 
life generally bustling with stern realities. 


Even the closer friends of Senator 
Phelan do not know that, when a young 
man, he planned to devote himself ex- 
clusively to poetry. He was scarcely 
under way in his new adventure when his 
father died, and the management of a 
huge estate devolved upon the son, thus 
putting an end to literary dreaming. His 
hunger for things romantic and beautiful, 
however, was not stilled; but rather 
burned quietly till he determined to satisfy 
it in heightening the natural beauties of 
Montalvo. 

In building his ideal retreat, which was 
to be his country home, he chose 
“Montalvo” because in the early eras of 
Pacific Coast exploration the imaginative 
Ordonez de Montalvo, an author of old 
Spain, had seen a vision of rolling hills 
along a far shore “West of the Indies,” 


which flamed with broad stretches of red 
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poppies. He called the country Cali- 
fornia, which, we may imagine, after the 
manner of the original user of the name, 


signified “The Land of Fire;” for are not 
our hills covered with stretches of fery 
poppies. 

Montalvo was a Spaniard of the early 
sixteenth century. He wrote a continua- 
tion of the famous romances known as 
“Amadis di Gaul,” and entitled his book 
“The Deeds of Esplandian, Son of 
Armadis of Gaul,” It was published as 
early as 1510. The story was very 
attractive, and went through five editions. 
It contained the word California printed 
for the first time. 


This fabled country was an island of 
exquisite beauty, rich in gold, and yield- 
ing priceless gems. It was ruled over by 
Amazons. They had a queen of striking 
appearance, bold and fearless. The 
island was wonderfully fertile, and 
Montalvo said it lay on the borders of 
Eden. 

This description from the ancient 
Spaniard touched the imagination of Mr. 
Phelan; and, in honor of this poetic 
writer, he built his country home, and 
grew his wonderful garden naming the 
whole “Villa Montalvo.” 

The name is recorded in the patio on a 
sculptured brass fountain, in the following 
musical language: 


KNOW 
ORDONEZ DE MONTALVO'S 
FAME 


DID HE NOT SEE 
IN FANTASY 
OUR CALIFORNIA GROW 
OUT OF OLD SPAIN 
CONFERRED HER NAME 
FORETOLD 
HER GOLD 
A PARADISE 
FOR EAGER EYES 
HIS DREAM CAME TRUE 
FOR ME AND YOU 


The making of Villa Montalvo has been 
a labor of love. Step by step, under his 
own eye, and following his vision of what 
a corner in Montalvo’s California paradise 
should be. the stately walls and corridors 
of the Villa have been wrought. 

The building mirrors the reposeful 
spirit of romantic Italy. The broad, tile- 
floored, Ionic-columned, portico in front, 
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with its marble balustrade reflects the 
Italy of Boccacio and Dante. Many of 
the exquisite and interesting decorations 
and furnishings were brought direct from 
the old world. Indeed Senator Phelan, 
like a true son of California, searched 
every book and art-piece he could find, 
to bring out the threads of relationship 


between California and the Old World. 


The buildings are touched also with the 
architectural atmosphere of old Spain, — 
from the low-tiled roof and over-hanging 
casements to the exquisite, vine-grown, 
sunlit, open patio reminiscent of the 
Spanish mission. 

Centers of interest are well-defined at 
Montalvo. There is the pergola. There 
is the broad veranda, with inviting easy 
chairs, overlooking the wide fruit-forested 
stretches of the valley, across the hills to 
the white-domed Mount Hamilton: there 
are the sun-kissed patio, the casino; the 
full, rich library; the swimming pool, with 
clear limpid water reflecting the azure of 
the skies; and there is the open-air 
theatre with audience-space of green lawn 
sloping up and back to the fringe of the 
forest where ne may lie in the shade of 
the sempervirons and listen to pageant or 
story. 

You may wander back up the hill past 
the well-appointed reservoir, and, in a 
moment, be hidden in a winding trail 
verged by fern, flower, oak, and alder. 
If you take the path and circle the acres 
of lawn in front of the east entrance you 
are lost in a maze of miniature lakes 
covered with pond lilies and fed by 
springs and dripping streamlets through 
mossed rocks and clumps of ferns, while 
cool shade invites you to watch for the 
nymph or faun which the fanciful author 
dreamed of in the “Deeds of the 
Esplandian.” Then there are the many- 
colored macaws homing in the patio, that 
gaze at you with such curious interest; 
and last there is the deer-paddock, where 
the mother-deer, gentle as a pet rabbit, 
cares for her two spotted fawns. 

This is the delectable land to which the 
esthetic senator retreats for the pure joy 
of living. To the shaded quietude he 
brings his host of friends bidding them 
to possess their souls and be at peace. 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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Under The Yellow Flag 


How Tahiti’s Population Was Decimated by Epidemic 


By J. B. 


INCE the natives settled their differ- 
ences with France many years ago, 
™ there has been but little to disturb 
the peaceful coming and going of the days 
and seasons in [ahiti, that beautiful gem 
of the Pacific lying three thousand six 
hundred miles southwest of San Francisco. 
Its history, prior to the coming of the 
discoverer, Wallis, in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century—followed soon by 
the English missionaries, is one of savage 
warfare and rites such as one would ex- 
pect of a people who know no God of 
love—only gods which demanded frequent 
human sacrifices. ese sacrifices were 
offered on the “Maraes,” or great mounds 
of stone, which are still seen throughout 
the island. The Tahitians were, how- 
ever, never cannibals. 

The French came and took over the 
group of islands as a colony. Its com- 
merce increased. Its copra and vanilla 
were carried, first in sailing vessels, then 
by steamships, to the American and 
European markets. Its pearls and pearl- 
shell became a source of income of no 
small magnitude. Tahiti was prosperous, 
lazy, sleepy, and content. 

The world-war came. In September 
of the first year of the conflict, two Ger- 
man warships bombarded Papeete, the 
capital city, destroying a large part of the 
business district. But three persons were 
killed, the people fleeing to the cover 
of the woods outside the town. The 
vessels did not come into the harbor, and 
it is thought that their commander be- 
lieved the passage to be mined. 

The town was rebuilt in a manner more 
substantial than before the bombardment, 
leaving no traces of the uncalled for 
attack, and therefore we three tourists 
found here a place much like the pre-war 
Tahiti, when we arrived in the spring of 
the year of the war—spring when we left 
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California, but Autumn-when we reached 
the South Seas a short time later. 
Take a brief look at Tahiti as we ap- 


‘ proach her shores. There are her high 


peaks covered with vegetation almost to 
their tops, which rise over seven thousand 
feet above sea level. Along the shores is 
level ground, in width varying from the 
mere road between cliff and sea to a 
mile or more. At intervals, fertile valleys 
extend into the interior. Everywhere are 
the cocoanuts. Where planted and cared 
for are bananas, vanilla, pineapples, and 
other fruits. Many varieties of shade 
trees abound—most of them evergreen. 
From a few yards to a mile from the 
island is the natural breakwater, or reef, 
which furnishes safe harbor. Into the 
harbor, nature has provided passages at 
scores of places around the island. Over 
there, only ten miles distant, loom the 
peaks of Moorea—another Tahiti, though 
smaller. 

The departure, from time to time, of a 
score or two of “Tahiti boys” for the 
front, or the return of the survivors after 
years of service—these and the rare visits 
of transports to or from Australia or New 
Zealand, furnish the only diversion. 

In lieu of a newspaper, the Govern- 
ment distributes a daily “radio”"—a few 
paragraphs of news received during the 
night hours. The wireless station was 
constructed at the opening of the war. 

In October came the first news of the 
epidemic. The New Zealand papers— 
received every few weeks at Tahiti— 
stated that seventy-five of a shipload of 
colonial troops on their way to France had 
died of Spanish influenza. Little did we 
think that this was our first inkling of a 
pestilence that was to extend around the 
the world. 

Within the week following the news of 
the armistice with Germany, and before 
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all the program of celebration had been 
carried out, came a steamer from San 
Francisco, but she brought no mail for 
this port, as she was not a passenger boat 
and not under charter to convey mail. 
She brought news of the epidemic in Cali- 
fornia, and, having no letters, we immedi- 
ately interviewed the captain and got hold 
of newspapers. Our fears were quieted 
of the deadliness of the disease we should 
not have been so easily set at rest. 

_A victory service was held at each of 
the three churches that week, and on 
Saturday a banquet in celebration of the 
Allies’ triumph was held at the old bar- 
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more apparent that Tahiti was doomed to 
pass through the most terrible times in her 
history. Here and there a white person 
was taken ill. Among the first to die was 
the proprietress of the Tiare hotel. Any- 
one who has visited the island, or has 
known anything of it, has heard of 
“Lovina’s,” which is the only name by 
which the hotel is referred to, though the 
name Tiare (flower) appears at the gate. 
It is an appropriate name, as the building 
(a bungalow surrounded by porches on 
which all the meals are served) is set in 


a beautiful garden. 


Within a week, nearly every home con- 


Moonlight Scene Off Tahiti. 


racks. In this same building a few days 
later, a temporary hospital was opened 
for native victims of the epidemic. 

The events leading up to the complete 
prostration of the town and island fol- 
lowed on swiftly and terriblly. 

On the day of the banquet rumor 
spread that a number of natives had con- 
tracted the influenza, yet no one antici- 
pated the fatal nature of the ailment and 
little attention was given to the matter, 
but from that day on, it became more and 


tained victims of the plague. One of the 
large stores was able to keep open during 
the epidemic, but every other place of 
business or amusement was closed for 
about two weeks. 

The natives have always fallen easy 
victims to any epidemic brought to the 
islands. In times past, measles took heavy 
toll. The influenza carried off natives by 
scores, every day for weeks. On one of 
the first days of the epidemic, a business 
man, in going around with others on a 
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trip of inspection, recognized several of 
his employees dead among a dozen 
native victims who were left unburied, as 
none of their friends was able to look 
after them. Dozens increased to scores 
and hundreds as a day’s total of fatal 
cases. Trucks, rushing through the 
streets, carrying loads of dead wrapped 
only in mats, became an almost hourly 
occurrence. 


What was done to control the epidemic ? 
Some of us attended a meeting at the 
office of the colonial doctor, and found 
there the doctor, the mayor, the bishop 
of the Roman Catholic church, some of 
the Mormon missionaries, and a few 
Americans, including Mr. Layton, the 
United States consul. Mr. Layton’s wife 
was very ill, and he had also at the con- 
sulate, Dr. Williams (American dentist 
and vice-consul for Great Britain) and 
Mrs. Williams, both stricken by the epi- 
demic. Though thus handicapped, Mr. 
— was very energetic in the work of 
relief. 


At this meeting the town was districted, 
each of us being assigned to certain 
streets. We called on the people, and, 
where they were not being cared for 
properly, we left the medicine secured 
from the hospital, with directions in the 
native language as to use of same. We 
also gave orders on the stores for con- 
densed milk. Later on, the citizens, 
among whom Americans were especially 
active, distributed great quantities of food 
throughout the islands. This was paid for 
by donations of individuals, Chinese mer- 
chants among them, and on the order of 
the mayor. Only the best things are said 
of the work of the mayor throughout the 
whole campaign of relief. 


On the theory that certain cases could 
be better cared for in a hospital, Lieu- 
tenant McCreery, a New Zealander who 
was in [Tahiti for the benefit of his health, 
fitted up beds in the old barracks, where 
he, with the assistance of several Ameri- 
cans, cared for upward of two hundred 
natives. The government physician visited 
the place at intervals. That the sick 
natives benefited greatly by the energetic, 
unselfish work of Lieutenant McCreery 
and his aides, is beyond question. An 
ambulance was fitted up on a small truck. 
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When it came down the street flying the 
Red Cross flags, it gave new hope. This 
flag meant much to those of us who knew 
what the Red Cross signifies, and it came 
to mean much to the natives as well. 
Though not directed by the Red Cross 
society, the work of relief was neverthe- 
less worthy of praise. 

The clergy, including the head of the 
French Protestant Chapel, as well as the 
head of the native Protestant organiza- 
tion, were indefatigable in their efforts to 
relieve the sick. 


By a strange trick of fate, there came, 
at almost the outbreak of the epidemic, a 
series of earthquakes, something almost 
unknown in Tahiti. No damage was done 
to property by the quakes, yet their fre- 
quent occurrence alarmed the natives, 
if not Californians. Coming almost hourly 
for a few days, they then subsided gradu- 
ally. Our hotel proprietor did not abate 
uneasiness by stating that such shocks 
occurred at intervals for a few months 
prior to the awful catastrophe of Saint 
Pierre. He, a native of Martinique, had 
left that Island not long before the de- 
struction of its capital by the eruption of 
Mont Pelee. 


On the mountainside at Papeete is the 
lookout station where, from dawn to dark, 
Patrick Burns watched for passing vessels. 
Thither we had often strolled and, sitting 
on the veranda of the station, talked with 
Patrick in a mixture of English and the 
native. To hear him describe, and see 
him explain in pantomime, the incidents 
of the German bombardment of Papeete 
was a treat never to be forgotten. 


He fell ill of the “flu,” and no more 
signals were raised to tell that a steamer 
or schooner of this or that nationality 
was now sighted in the North or South, or 
now had entered the passage. Indeed, 
ships were few and no one thought much 
of their coming or going, except us 
stranded Americans who vainly hoped for 
news of some steamer (passenger or 
cargo) bound for San Francisco. With 
us, this was a topic of daily, even hourly, 
conversation. 

One day, when it seemed that the epi- 
demic had about spent its fury, it occurred 
to some official to raise a yellow flag 
where we had so often turned our eyes 
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Beautiful Lake Vaihiria, Tahiti's Only Sheet of Inland Water. 


to look for news of the sighting of a ship. 
Then was our woe complete, for surely no 
ship would approach us while the quaran- 
tine flag flew there! 

Weeks passed, and it was at last an- 
nounced that the epidemic was over. In 
the odd English of the French and 
Tahitiars, “It was finished.” 


Then came from New Zealand the 
cargo steamer “Navua.” She carried 
wool and hides for San Francisco, and 
had not for some time been used as a 
passenger ship, though built for that pur- 
pose. ile all her cabins and state 
rooms were full of freight and mail sacks, 
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The Episode of the 


Green Dragon. 


Mea}OW and again we hear a great hue 
IN| and cry that Romance has been 
destroyed in the rising flood of 
Commercialism. Fine old gentlemen, they 
of the old school who remember as well 
as if it were only yesterday when Robert 
Louis Stevenson was wont to drop in the 
Bank Exchange for a half hour's chat 
over a glass of wine—these gentlemen, I 
say, will tell you with something akin to 
a sob that “San Francisco isn’t what it 
used to be before the fire.” Coffee Dan’s, 
China Town, the Coast, the Latin Quarter, 
all the old land marks of the days of 
Romance have fallen into the sordid 
hands of money-grubbing profiteers. The 
good old days are past. What nonsense! 
“The good old days are past,” has been 
the slogan since Adam’s time. Romance 
still exists. There is a little Chinese shop 
just off Grant avenue—Ah, that’s a story 
for you! 

Gregory Gardner was a man to whom 
sufficient money and twenty-four hours 
of leisure per day had introduced a 
variety of experiences. In consequence 
thereof, by the time he had reached the 
thirty mark, he had reconciled himself 
to the fact that Life had a tendency to 
repeat itself. It was from sheer ennui, no 
doubt, that he strayed into the little 
Chinese curio store late one December 
afternoon. Why he selected that particu- 
lar shop is a question. Certainly it bore 
no distinguishing characteristics from any 
other shop along Grant avenue. There 
was the usual display of Chinese lanterns, 
ivory carvings, and vases in the window. 


of 


Romance 


The City 


Inside, a slant-eyed Oriental, who looked 
a thousand years old and was probably 
thirty-five, presided over the conglomera- 
tion of bamboo tables, grinning idols, tea 
sets, tapestries, and various other para- 
phernalia of Chinese origin. Gardner 
paused in front of a section of the counter 
upon which rested a display of carvings. 

“How much for that?” he asked, point- 
ing to a dragon cut out of a soft, jade- 
green stone. 

The wily Chinese gave it a dextrous 
touch which showed it to the best ad- 
vantage before replying. 
“Tt worth ten dollars, sir. 
think that is very cheap?” 

“Twice too much,” Gardner objected, 
“T'll give you five.” 

The clerk shook his head, smiling 
blandly. “Ten dollar.” 

“Make it eight,” Gardner persisted. 

This time the clerk laughed outright. 
His oblique eyes almost closed, his yellow 
cheeks puckered like frosted persimmons. 
With deliberation he placed the dragon 


Don’t you 


back among the other carvings. “Ten 
dollar.” 
“Well, confound your impudence,” 


Gardner laughed. “Here’s your ten, let 
me have it.” 

He counted out the sum—a bill and 
five silver dollars—and laid it on the edge 
of the counter. When he looked up, the 
clerk was staring at the dragon in a 
curious manner, his lower jaw hanging 
open, his skin taking on a dull green 
color in the dim, afternoon sunlight that 


filtered through the crowded window. 
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“Here’s your money,” Gardner re- 
peated. 

The clerk started from his reverie, in- 
stinctively extending one thin hand for 
the money, his fingers shaking as he 
counted it. 

“I send it to you?” 

“No, I'll take it with me,”’ Gardner in- 
formed him. 

Again the clerk stopped to stare at the 
carving, his skin appearing a somewhat 
duller shade of green; but he made no 
effort to hand over the dragon. Gardner 
waited impatiently, tapping his fingers 
on the counter. 

““My dragon, please.” 

With an evident effort the clerk pushed 
the money from him. “No, please, I not 
sell the dragon today.” 

“Why not?” 

““It—it velly bad day to sell dragons.” 

“Rubbish!” Gardner snorted “You've 
already sold it to me. Hand it over or I'll 
call the police.” 


With the mention of the word, “police,” 
the clerk collapsed. Perhaps he had had 
past experiences with the police which he 
did not care to have repeated; perhaps 
there was a little room over the shop 
which would not bear investigation. At 
any rate he again picked up the dragon 
and made for the curtained door at the 
rear of the shop. 

“Here!” Gardner called sharply, “never 
mind wrapping it up. I'll take is just the 
way it is.” 

The clerk returned and gave over the 
dragon with a reluctance he could not 
conceal. “Velly bad luck,” he observed 
with perfect gravity, “velly bad luck.” 


“Oh, I guess not,” Gardner remarked 
cheerfully. ‘Anyway, I’m the one that’s 
taking the chance.” He tucked the 
dragon under his arm and walked calmly 
out of the shop, the clerk staring after 


im. 

Back in his rooms, Gardner studied the 
dragon minutely; but he was unable to 
discover any peculiarity except superior 
workmanship. As far as appearances 
were concerned, it was a mere Chinese 
toy. With a sigh of disappointment, he 
gave up the riddle and began the more 
important task of dressing for dinner. 

He was not, however, to be allowed to 
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dismiss the matter from his mind. The 
following morning a telephone call from 
the hotel office interrupted his breakfast: 
“A gentleman in the lobby to see you, 
sir. 
“Who is he?” Gardner inquired. 
“Smith, Professor Ezekiel Smith. He 
says you don’t know him but he wants to 
see you on a matter of great importance.” 
“Show him up,” Gardner replied. 


A few moments later a bell boy 
knocked at his door and stood aside as 
Gardner admitted his visitor, a_ thin, 
little figure of a man in a long black coat 
that flapped about his slender legs as he 
moved. One hand clutched a soft, black 
felt hat; the other toyed nervously with a 
white shoe-string tie that had a tendency 
to slip to one side of his not over-clean 
collar. His mild blue eyes behind the 
thick lenses seemed fixed in a perpetual 
timid stare. 

“Have I the honor of addressing Mister 
Gregory Gardner?” he began in a halting 
manner. 

Gardner bowed and pushed forward a 
chair. “Will you sit down >?” 

e professor took it; and resting his 
hat on knee, turned a mild face toward 
Gardner, but his eyes immediately fixed 
themselves upon the dragon which 
Gardner had placed on top of the book 
shelves behind him. 

“IT see you appreciate a good carving, 
Mister Gardner. Your dragon, may | 
see it?” 

“Why, yes,”” Gardner said, reaching for 
the toy. “I think it rather neat myself.” 

The professor studied the dragon care- 
fully and placed it on the table before he 
spoke again. “Frankly, Mister Gardner, I 
came to see you about this very dragon.” 

“I’m afraid you're mistaken about 
that,” Gardner replied. “I bought this. 
dragon only yesterday at a little shop in 
China Town. You evidently have the 
wrong dragon.” 

The professor shook his head, smiling. 
“No, Mister Gardner, this is the one.” 

Gardner regarded him attentively. Un- 
doubtedly the man was a little demented. 
“You're a collector of carvings?” he sug- 
gested. 

The professor laughed nervously. ‘‘No, 
Mister Gardner, I’m only a teacher. [| 


“ 


never collected anything in my life but my 
salary, and sometimes not even that.” 

“Then I don’t quite understand. What 
is it you want to find out about the 
dragon?” 

“Pardon me, Mister Gardner, but | 
have come to buy it.” 

“I’m sorry to disappoint you,” Gardner 
replied flatly, “but I have no intention of 
selling it. It affords me too much 
amusement.” 

The professor stared at him question- 
ingly. ‘““I—I don’t know what you mean 
by amusement, sir, but I’m extremely 
sorry you will not sell. Doubtless it is 
a small matter to you, but to me it is of 
great importance. I would be willing to 
give you double what you paid for it.” 

“| don’t wish to part with it.” 

“Even for fifty dollars?” He eyed 
eagerly. 


“One hundred dollars then? I am a 
poor man, Mister Gardner, but”— 

Gardner shook his head. “I told you I 
didn’t wish to”— 

“Two hundred dollars! Surely you 
will sell it for two hundred dollars.” 


Gardner was amused at his persistency. 
“No, you haven’t yet named my price. 
Still, I might be induced to part with the 
dragon for a very much smaller sum than 
the last you named upon one condition.” 

“What is the condition >” 

“That you tell me why you are so 
anxious to possess the dragon.” 

The professor slowly turned his hat 
around on his knee. “I regret it ex- 
tremely, Mister Gardner, but that is im- 
nossible.” 

“And I regret it extremely that I can’t 
sell it.” 

The professor considered for a moment. 
“Is there anything else that would induce 
you to change your mind?” 

Gardner nodded in the negative. 
“Nothing.” 

With a wistful smile, the professor 
arose. “I cannot entirely give up hope. 
Mister Gardner,” he said. “Perhaps | 
might comply with your terms if I only 
had time to think it over.” 

“Take all the time you want. I’m not 
likely to sell it to anyone else.” 

“Then I may have the privilege of call- 
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ing on you again, say tonight >?” 
“If you come early, yes.” 
“Nine o'clock >” 
“Excellent.” 
“You may expect me at that time, 


Mister Gardner, and good-bye.” 


They shook hands and the little pro- 
fessor shuffled to the door. After he had 
gone, Gardner again examined the 
dragon. The morning sunlight streaming 
across it caused its tiny red eyes to gleam 
with an unholy light. The dragon did 
possess a curious fascination. As he 
gazed at it, Gardner would have sworn 
it winked at him. Bosh! he told him- 
self, the thing was beginning to get on 
his nerves. His dragon was no different 
from any other dragon, and the China 
Town shops were full of them. Professor 
Smith was a little bit queer, that was all. 
Tonight he would give the dragon to the 
poor fellow and have an end to it. And 
yet, was the Chinese clerk who sold him 
the dragon queer, too? It was not a 
very probable coincidence. The more he 
thought of it, the more perplexing the 
affair became. He was in the act of 
putting the dragon in its place on the 
book shelves when an idea occurred to 
him. Slipping into his coat, he left the 
room, taking the dragon with him. In the 
lobby he stopped long enough to see the 
dragon locked in the hotel safe until his 
return. Then he walked briskly in the 
direction of China Town. 

Professor Smith was punctual to the 
minute. It was precisely nine o'clock 
when he presented himself, timid and 
courteous as usual. 

“Mister Gardner,” he commenced, 
glancing up at the dragon, “I have de- 
cided to offer you three hundred dollars 
for the dragon, a price, which you must 
know, is far more than a man of my 
means can afford to pay—even if the 
dragon is an heirloom.” 

“An heirloom,” Gardner replied, “why, 
it can’t be over ten years old now; and 
how did it happen to be in a Chinese 
curio store. Your story doesn't ring 
true.” 

“Be that as it may, Mister Gardner, I 
am here to offer you three hundred 
dollars.” 

Gardner arose, lit a cigarette, and 
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walked to the window without replying. 
The professor fidgeted restively in his 
chair. “You will not sell?” he inquired 
plaintively. 

“No,” Gardner said bluntly, without 
turning around. “You know the condi- 
tion | have made. Nothing will make me 
change my mind.” 

“Perhaps this will.” 

A sudden change in the man’s tone 
caused Gardner to wheel sharply. He 
found himself gazing into the business end 
of a wicked looking revolver. 


A startling metamorphosis had taken 
place. The plaintive note in the pro- 
fessor’s voice was gone; the mild blue 
eyes were now the blueness of steel; the 
once trembling hand held the revolver 
with perfect steadiness. “Now, Gregory 
Gardner,” he commanded, “you'll do as 
I say, and do it quickly if you know 
what’s good for you. Put the dragon on 
the table.” 

Gardner, nonplussed, removed the 
dragon from the book shelves and placed 
it in the centre of the table. 

“There’s a poker at the side of your 
fire place. Get it; but don’t come too 
near me. Stand by the table.” 

Again Gardner obeyed. 

“Now, my curious friend, | am going 
to show you why I wanted your pretty 
toy. Hit the dragon with your poker.” 

“Do what?” Gardner asked. 

“Hit the dragon with your poker. Can’t 
you understand plain English, man? Hit 
it! Break it!” 

Gardner did as he was directed. The 
dragon broke into a dozen pieces. The 
€ight seemed to delight the professor. 
“Good work,” he chuckled. “Now lay 
down the poker and stand on the other 
side of the room.” 

Still keeping Gardner covered with his 
weapon, the professor moved to the table 
and began searching among the scattered 
fragments of the dragon. Whatever he 
sought was evidently missing, for the 
expression of utter disappointment that 
came on his face was too apparent to go 
unnoticed. “That dragon!” he snarled, 
“where did you get it?” 

“In China Town,” Gardner replied. 


“Why 
The professor disregarded the question 


and continued to search frantically among 
the bits of green stone. “It must be 
here,” he muttered to himself. “It must 
be here. There wasn’t another one with 
the same mark. I marked it myself. It’s 
here or else—or else I’ve been double- 
crossed by the Chink. No, he wouldn’t 
dare to do it. It must have been the 
right one.” 

“Anything wrong with my dragon?” 
Gardner asked innocently. 

“Oh, damn you and your dragon!” the 
professor shrieked, wild with rage. 
“While I’ve been wasting my time here 
that Chinaman has been making his get- 
away. Oh, if I could only get hands on 
him. I’'d”— 

“My dear fellow,” Gardner suggested 
soothingly, “perhaps if you'd explain” — 

“Explain!” the professor shouted, “I’ve 
lost enough time as it is. You sit down 
in that chair. Quick, now!” 

Gardner hesitated, shrugged his 
shoulders with an air of complete bewil- 
derment, and seated himself in the chair. 
With a skill that showed practice, the 
professor quickly bound him, using a 
silken rope borrowed from the portieres. 
At the door he paused to turn out the 
lights. 

“You needn’t disturb yourself to phone 
for a bell boy to show me out,” he said 
ironically, “I'll find the way myself.” 


The door of the apartment closed softly 
behind him. 

It took some time for Gardner to work 
himself free. When he had succeeded, he 
turned on the lights and brushed the re- 
mains of what had been the green dragon 
on to the floor. Then opening a drawer 
in the table he took out another green 
dragon, apparently identical in every de- 
tail with the one he had just broken. 


“If the professor had observed closely,” 
he chuckled to himself, “he would have 
discovered that the dragon I smashed for 
him was not the one he examined this 
morning, thanks to the fact that I found 
a duplicate for him in China Town this 
afternoon. Now we'll see” — 

He had placed the dragon on the table. 
Now he struck it a sharp, quick blow with 
the poker. It splintered into pieces. 
Among them, gleaming iridescent in the 
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The Hermit of Lanai 


A Greater Love Hath No Man for the Woman of His Choice 


By James Hanson 


THING had gone wrong! 
E had expected, when sent from the 
States, to be employed in the Com- 
pany’s ofhce at Honolulu. Instead I was 
marooned on the diminutive island of 
Lanai—scarce ten miles in breadth—in 
charge of a motley gang of rum-soaked 
vanilla-bean pickers who knew not even 
the definition of the word “work.” The 
air was obsessed with the sickly-sweet 
odors of tropical flora. The scorching 
sun made my head ache; and the more | 
thought of taking a dip at Waikiki, with a 
certain Marian Young, or holding four 
kings at the Outrigger club, the more my 
head ached. That was my first day on 
Lanai, and | was to remain there—I knew 
not how long. 

After a half-eaten dinner in a cock- 
roach-infested mess-room, I strolled sea- 
ward along a wild-pig trail. My thoughts 
were filled with gloomy, disjoined yemin- 
iscences and I was lonesome. And to 
make matters worse, some Kanaka, with a 
guitar, was beginning a chant. Not many 
notes had been struck before I hesitated 
to tread, lest the sound of my footsteps 
drown out his harmony in my receptive 
mind. 

His voice was adapted to the pathos of 
that weird Hawaiian melody. It sprang 


into being, soft and mellow-sounding as a 


mother’s croon to her slumbering babe— 
seemingly to sob in the singer's throat as 
it blended with the silken, rythmic vibra- 
tions of his accompaniment. And then it 
rose on the crest of the crescendo with a 
sudden, uncontrollable outburst of feeling 
as if intended for some Omnipotent in the 
Infinite, until at last, tenderly sweet, it 
melted away into the dusky haze of 
oblivion. 

I was rooted to the spot in hypnotic 
fascination for some moments after the 
song had ceased. Who was this mys- 
terious singer of seductive song which 
seemed to call me, as the music of the 
Pied Piper charmed the children. In spite 
of a sprained ankle | stumbled through 
the tangled masses of aromatic ferns and 
waxen-leaved creepers with agility. Again 
it coursed through my brain—the pathetic 
solemnity of that chant. 

In the limpid twilight I glimpsed a tiny 
valley draped with a soft and purple 
down like a vaporous amethyst. Beneath 
a hau tree, before a palm-thatched hut, 
sat a man in likeness to The Thinker; 
and on his lap his guitar. 

He started suddenly at my approach 
and turned full to me a pair of haunting 
eyes, and a face that was furrowed with 
youthful age. I was about to beg his 
pardon for intruding upon him, so un- 
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ceremoniously, when I found myself, in 
speechless surprise, shaking hands with a 
school acquaintance of but a few years 
previous—Kimo Kanalie. 

After the banalities of a pleasantly re- 
newed friendship, Kanalie cleared his 
throat and fastened his gaze upon some 
indistinct object in the semi-darkness, then 
began his tale in response to my queries. 


“King Hokalau was my sire. He pos- 
sessed, in the interior of Maui, a vast ex- 
panse of land. All that where now 
stands the Johnson Sugar Plantations, the 
ranches of the Irvines; the Babels; and 
beyond to the town of Wailuku, was our 
domain. 

“When my father felt the austere hand 
of Time pressing his brow, he called me 
to his side. You will remember that I 
was unable to pursue my studies at 
school on account of father’s illness.” 

“IT remember you left rather suddenly,” 
I renlied. 

“I reeched his bedside just in time,” 
went on Kanalie, “ for that night. life fled 
from him. It was his last wish that I 
acquaint myself with the daughter of 
Konakau, the greatest of all Maui chiefs, 
and seek her for my bride. And Konakua 
would be a valuable advisor and a power- 
ful ally to me in time of need. 


“The daughter of Konakua! How can 
I best describe her? There are no words 
in the haole (white) vocabulary that suf- 
fice. For she was a dazzling completeness 
of beauty—radiant with the beautiful 
glamor of stainless maidenhood and 
halcyon innocence.” 

I nodded a silent approval, during 
which time Kanalie gave a light to his 
cigarette. By the flare of the match I 
could see his eyes gleam. 

“And we loved,” he resumed. “It was 
a love, delicate and pure—all in the flush 
and heyday of youth and happiness. Ah, 
Herbert! What is greater than the love 
of a pure woman?” 

“Nothing greater,” | agreed. Didn’t—” 

“But Konakua would have none of it,” 
continued Kanalie, ignoring my interrup- 
tion. “He said that no wastrel, whose 
geneology was compounded of vagrant 
strains, could flow with the royal blood of 
the Konakuas. His high medicine man 


held it that my veins possessed the blood 


of Japanese as well as Hawaiian. In vain 
I protested. He would not listen—but 
dismissed me from him. 


“But to Konakua great respect is due. 
For ironclad was his rule, that his minia- 
ture kingdom remain pure and untaintea 
with the blood of foreign element. Not a 
drop of strange blood sported through 
their veins. No maiden or youth had 
adopted the haole sins or become shiftless 
and lazy from rum and squareface-gin; 
and in consequence the halcyon days of 
the olden-time still held place under King 
Konakua’s regime, as they did no else- 
where in Hawaii.” 

He paused for a moment and laid aside 
his guitar. 

“One day,” said Kanalie, returning to 
his tale, “when I had long since returned 
home, there came to me a runner from 
Konakua who bade me haste to see him. 
I lost no time in setting out. I knew that 
the great chief had, at last, become con- 
vinced of my sincerity. 

“Gone was his lithe and supple step— 
the keen eye and lion-heart which had 
made him famous as an athlete and a 
warrior. Instead came a greeting from a 


man whose strength had fled. 


““*Draw close to me,’ said the chief. 
And when | sat at his feet, he also said: 
‘I am old! The icy hand of Death floats 
above me like a drifting leaf, awaiting to 
summon me into the Eternal Silence. You 
are not a great chief; but I cannot de- 
part from my people without leaving them 
a leader. You are my choice. You will 
have the Lily; may you both be 


happy.’ ” 
“How impressive!” I exclaimed. “What 


became of him?” 

Kanalie commanded silence with a ges- 
ture of his hand. 

“A night of canoeing elapsed, and ere 
the morn with its perfumes and haze of 
pensive light, we had gained the crest of 
a pali (precipice). Well concealed from 
chance discovery by a prolific screen of 
greenery was a cave. 

“This,” said the chief, ‘is the royal 
mausoleum, where rest the bones of my 
ancestors.” 

I raised a questioning glance. 

“The custom of ages,” 
Kanalie, “the secret burial 


explained 
ground. 
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THE HERMIT OF LANAI 


Thousands of bats infested the laby- 
rinthian windings of the cavern, and great 
globules of moisture oozed from the walls. 
A feeling of awe came over me as | stood 
amidst the remnants of departed mon- 
archs. 

“There were rows of packages, all em- 
browned and mossed with age. Old relics 
and the accumulation of ages lay in jars 
and upon shelves—fans from the breast 
feathers of the purple humming bird; 
crude and primitive utensils of cooking; 
great carved calabashes of whale-oil, mil- 
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sea-grass, dusts of former monarchs, 
musty and green. 

“Konakua showed me the tomb where 
his remains were to rest; and yet another, 
next to his own, which was reserved for 
me. With a brief blessing he motioned 
me away. He stood in the mouth of the 
cave, in likeness to a wave-beaten rock, 
singing his death-chant ere he departed 
on his willful slumber-journey to the 
Highest.” 

I shifted my seat, fumbling at the same 
time for a cigarette. 


wy 


Ancient Hawaiian War Canoe 


dewed and leaky; tapas, and makaola 
mats, that were rare and ancient; canoes, 
and paddles of the costly. koa-wood, in- 
laid with shell and carved in grotesque 
designs. 

“There were piles and heaps of malos 
(loin-cloths), holokus (dresses), and 
lilinas (linens), with the faded petals of 
the roke-lei (rose-garlands) still within 
their folds; poi-pounders and bowls of 
kauila-wood; and bundles of bones 
wrapped in tana and tied with cords of 


“Are you getting a trifle—bored>” he 
asked. 

I hastily assured him no; only impa- 
tient to hear more. 

His wandering gaze seemed to concen- 
trate upon the distant Molokai, whose 
hills seemed to melt into the silky softness 
of the night. 

“Once again,” he continued, “I stood 
in the dim opalescence of the moon, in 
nights that were wine-blue and strewn 
with stars. Once again I beheld the 
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radiance of morning, when all the sky 
was mother-of-pearl and tender, and 
laden with the poignant scent of mountain 
flowers. Again I heard the ever-whisper- 
ing palm-fronds, and most musical of 
music to my ears, the tender whisperings 


of the Lily of Maui. Then did time cease 


to exist. 

“Of course, in respect to Konakua, we 
could not marry till a reasonable length 
of time elapsed; but to the betrothed 
time passes quickly, and soon prepara- 
tions for a colossal celebration were 
in order. A day was set for every sport 
—dancing, racing, swimming, and feats of 
strength.” 

Again Kanalie paused, his eyes radiant 
as the lights and shadows of reviving 
memory crossed his face. 


“The day of the commencement ar- 
rived! And with its dawn of bewildering 
beauty came the sun, fresh and golden, 
sending its supernatural radiance down 
upon a scene of great activity. Every- 
where were old, and young, filled with 
gaiety, merriment, joy, and hilarity. 

“The day of the dancing! Out from 
an opening in the tangled greenery came 
a bevy of maidens—the hula dancers, led 
by the Lily. A score of dancing girls with 
the freshness of foreign-flowers and virgin 
grace! Grass-girdled and flower-crowned, 
they advanced and retreated in rhythm, 
swaying and gliding, castanet-bracelets 
clicking with every quiver of muscles— 
plump and high-bosomed they danced as 
daughters of Terpsichore. With a ringing 
shout they broke up in a bedlam of mirth, 
each to the arms of a lover. Till the fol- 
lowing morn did we dance, from old to 
young. 

“Participants challengers 
plentiful in the aquatic sports. Experts 
all were they, for they gleaned their sub- 
sistence by the paddle and net; ftom the 
men who manned the double high-sterned 
war canoes, which came from the wind- 
ward of Kahoolawe to the lads in the 
single outriggers. They tcok prizes, 
from poi-bowls to herds of long-horned 
cattle, and the prize of prizes, kisses from 
their women. 

“Nor were the women to be left out. 
We had devotees of Neptune who could 
go down in seven fathoms of water and 


were 


bring more squid to the surface than any 
two Kanaka men. And they surf-boarded. 
A mile out, at the bathing beach, went the 
Lily, beyond the reef, till her head was 
but a mere dot in a vastness of blue. 
Then in she came, upright on a board not 
six feet long, astride the milky crest of a 
wave, poised as a nymph, whose graceful 
length of limb was buried to the knees in 
wreaths of spray, till the board grated on 
the sandy beach. 


“And there were horse races. The 
riders and steeds from the mountain 
ranches; the perfect crescent of a mile- 
long beach, the course. I can see them 
now as they then came! Around the pro- 
jecting cliff, which hid the starting-point 
from view, they burst a riot of color. A 
splash of white surged ahead for a mo- 
ment and gave way to a flash of golden 
brown. Then as a lightning-bolt, from 
the center, sprang Skagerrak. Shades of 
Pegasus !—how that horse could run! He 
was pure Arabian and black as night, 
from his snow-cold muzzle to his five-foot 
tail. Aye! He was night-born, that 
wizard, on the Rubeu Wood ranch at 
Puunene. And he gained. Aninch! A 
foot! He broke the tape a full length 
ahead of Friar Tuck, the favorite. 


“Never shall I forget those nights—en- 
chanting, scented, and silent! The sstill- 
ness broken only by the love-laugh of 
some hillside couple and the mate-calls 
of the night-birds. Then would I and 
Mine forsake the gatherings for the green 
of the lagoon; its tranquil bosom un- 
ruffled, unbroken, save by the canoe’s 
prow as it drifted its languid way. No 
Shahrazad ever unfolded such tales as 
were told to me. No Chopin or Beethoven 
ever composed such oriole-melodies as | 
heard. My lips sought hers often and 
again, for she was mine—my queen- 
born! —from her tendrilly tresses to the 
golden-brown of her feet. So passed the 
time, till the marriage day.” 

There was a space of silence. Kanalie 
seemed to ponder how to continue. For 
several moments I| heard the low moaning 
of the wind in the banana fronds. Finally 
he again opened up. 

“Herbert, how I wish you could have 
been there. It would have reminded you 


of the old days of football ard track meet. 
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Hawaiian Surf-Riding. 


No county fair ever beheld such an aggre- 
gation. All the gamut oi a painter's 
palette! From every mountain and valley 
they came. From grandchildren to grand- 
father, from one-sixteenth to three-quar- 
ters haole they were. From Hawaii, 
Oahu, Kauai, and as far away as Niihau 
came maidens of queenly beauty, in 
holokus of the finest cloth, adorned with 
leis and flowers; and the men in white 
trousers and gorgeous raiment of scarfs 
and sashes. 

“They came with things to eat. There 
were calabashes of palm tree wine, 
baskets filled with pineapples, golden- 
skinned mangies, red bananas, full- 
juiced melons, kukui-nuts, mellow alliga- 
tor pears, guava, and taro, fresh that day 
from the slopes of Haleakala. And of the 
meats of bird and beast, there were scores 
of varieties from the distant lao Valley, 
such as often graced the table of the good 
Queen Liliuokalanai. 


“The assemblage was gathered about in 
little knots. The elders spoke wisely of 
ranches and cattle; the young men 
boasted of love conquests; and from 
under the monkey-pod trees came the 
sweet pipings of child-voices, while their 
older, gossiping sisters exchanged secrets. 
But the babble of voices ceased at the 
blowing of a conch-horn. It was the 
signal for the participants to be in their 
places. 

“The stage was the shadow-checkered 
sward, walled by an amphitheater of 
spring's luxuriant verdure; the crystalline 
sky canopy. The audience was the care- 
free children of Hawaii, eager to witness 
the far-heralded spactacle. 

“Again the conch notes! With a shout, 
a score of youths, supple-muscled and 
merry-hearted, threw themselves upon the 
ground. They made a human carpet to 
the ceremonial arch where I| stood with 
the high priest. 
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“Over their muscular bodies she came, 
softly and lightly. Never before had she 
looked more beautiful! She wore, like 
some exotic flower, around her slender 
form, the dainty draperies of a princess. 
There was a benign tenderness about her 
face as she came, escorted by twenty 
maids of honor, who waved long-handled 
kahilis over her. 

“In another instant she was enfolded in 
my arms. The high priest encircled us 
with a lei from the white down of the sea- 
bird—the bond that made us one. She 
flung back her head and surrendered, full 
to me, throat and face, and | rained pas- 
sionate kisses upon her unturned submis- 
sive lips.” 

An inarticulate sound suspiciously like 
a sob came from Kanalie’s lips as he sud- 
denly rose and strode away to the beach 
where he could be alone with his thoughts, 
and I sensed the end of his tale was near. 
When he returned there was a bitterness 
in his face and moisture in his eyes. 

“That is not the—end?” I faltered. 


“No, not the end,” he said, low-voiced, 
“there is more. Our eyes met, with our 


lips: The blood stopped in my veins! | 
was paralyzed with horror! She read it 
in my ashen face; and she cuddled closer 
to my breast, the color draining from her 
cheeks. I felt the hot tears falling, and 
her arms tighten convulsively around me. 
Slight! Oh, so slight, was it!—but un- 
mistakable—the telltale of darkening of 
the skin, just above the eyebrows— 
leprosy, the curse of the South Seas. 

“The haole laws are strict, and they 
took her away to Molokai. I saw her de- 
part on the Mana, the boat that separated 
mothers from their babes, sweethearts, 
and friends. Well can | see now, as she 
then looked—at the rail, weeping and 
praying, arms outstretched to me appeal- 
ing, my lei of blood-red hibiscus on her 
flowing hair. And the band played 
‘Oloha oe,’ the sad ‘Farewell. 

“I, in my canoe, followed her far out 
beyond the reef, till the waves threatened 
to swamp me. Yet it is ever fresh in my 
memory, that last, thrown love-kiss. No, 
never was there such love as ours! Never 
shall I forget! And every night, I sing 

Continued on Page 91) 


TAMALPAIS IN AUGUST 


By Henry Fitzgerald Ruthrauff 


Sleep on old. Tamalpais in the sun— 

Sleep on all through the long white August days; 
At dawning robed in softest silver mists, 

At evening wrapped in gold, and plum-bloom haze. 
Sleep on, though men may toil—what cares are thine! 
Thy sheltering forests hide thy creature-things— 

The world’s harsh hours of turmoil touch thee not— 
Old lazy giant sprawling in the sun, 

And when from greater heights than thy bold crest— 
Rough-hunched against white, idle, hanging clouds, 
Long burning shafts fall hot upon thy slopes 

Where yellow barley dreams and brown bees drum— 
Young breezes come to play across thy breast; 
And down between thy ridges, where cool streams 
Leap laughing toward the sea, the timorous deer 
Drinks deep, and wood-doves call among the pines. 
Sleep on, old Tamalpais, in the sun— 

Sleep on all through the long white August days, 

At dawning, robed in softest silver mists— 

At evening, wrapped in gold, and plum-bloom haze. 
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The Black Opal 


A Chapter of Romance and Reality. 


By Caroline Katherine Franklin 


(Part VII.) 


Query: When is an opal lucky > 
Answer: When it is black. 


| HEN the two men had gone out into 
W the night, Aunt Fiske and Charlotte 
———"_ were taken in charge by a dumpling 
of a gray-haired woman, who was prop- 
erly excited at the prospect of a wedding 
at the unheard hour of eleven, P. M. They 
removed their automobile coats; and Aunt 
Fiske, sinking into a splint-bottomed rock- 
ing chair that was drawn up before the 
glowing range, kicked off her sodden satin 
slippers. lhe gray-haired woman, Mrs. 
Smith, pattered about, putting the kettle 
on to boil for tea. 

All at once Aunt Fiske sat bolt upright. 

“Lottie!”’ she shrieked. “Your ring—- 
your diamond ring! Aren’t you engaged 
to the doctor?” 

Charlotte in blue—Jack’s favorite color 
—held out lovely hands, bare of any or- 
nament save the black opal. 

“No! I broke the engagement just after 
luncheon. That’s why he whisked my 
mamma away—to get even. Aunt Fiske, 
it didn’t take ten minutes for everything 
to be cleared up between Jack and me. 
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He never even thought of caring for Fa- 
tima—Miss Mallory. And as for his 
wearing the scarab to keep off bad luck, 
that was all nonsense! He just talked 
like that to lead on Dr. Gordon.” 

“Um! I suspected as much.” She took 
up her bag and fumbled among the con- 
tents. “Sit down on this stool, Charlotte, 
close to me. There! I guess you won’t 
eet any handsomer wedding gift than 
that.” 

It was Charlotte’s turn to shriek. 

“Your pearls, Auntie! But—I thought 
—the burglar—” | 

“There wasn’t any burglar,” said Aunt 
Fiske, calmly. 

burglar!” 

“Certainly not! Mr. Holt, the man who 
owned the house before I did, explained 
everything. It seems that, before he went 
away, his wife paid a visit to her people. 
She is strongly prohibition, the same as | 
am. He knew that she wouldn’t approve 
of the temporary use of the cellar by a 
friend who wanted to store some wine 
there, when prohibition went into effect; 
so he didn’t say anything about it. Then 
she came home, and he went away; and 
she sold the house—with ail the wine in 
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the cellar—while he was gone. They were 
trying to get it out.” 

Aunt Fiske rocked placidly. 

“But where were your pearls?” 

“|—er—didn’t wear them that night, 
after all,” Aunt Fiske admitted. “I found 
‘em two days after in the medicine closet. 
There’s someone at the door. Probably 
it’s the parson—or Jack—” 

“Or both,” smiled Charlotte, tremu- 
lously, as she held up her sweet face to 


Aunt Fiske to be kissed. 


& 


Mrs. Jerome had ‘phoned to the home 
of her maid, Susan, as soon as she 
reached the city. Luckily the girl was in. 
Mrs. Jerome directed the girl to go to the 
house of her employer at once. 

She had been in a highly nervous con- 
dition when she left the Ten Oaks Ranch, 
and the gloom of the empty rooms did 
not tend to lessen this condition; she con- 
fided everything to the faithful Susan. 

“It was our misfortune to have been 
born with an appendix. Mrs. Farrel’s— 
you don’t know her, Susan—was removed 
at the psychological moment. She has it 
where she can look at it whenever she 
wants to, and she doesn’t have to worry 
for fear she'll swallow a seed or some- 
thing. It is in a bottle of alcohol. Her 
husband paid Dr. Hoffman Gordon one 
thousand dollars for the operation. Mr. 
Farrel says that a thousand dollars is en- 
tirely too much to pay—so she told me. 
I think most men are such ungrateful 
creatures.” 

She twisted in her seat; and the alarm- 
ed Susan asked: 

“Have you a pain now, Ma’am >?” 

“No.” Mrs Jerome's eyelids quivered 
slightly, but her gaze was unswerving. 
“Speaking of operations set me to think- 
ing of my side. It does feel sore.” 

“A cup of tea and toast would set you 
up,” Susan suggested. “And then if 
you'd get into your kimono and slippers 
and let down your hair, I'd brush it for 
you. I think it’s more nervousness than 
anything else—” 

“No special soreness,” Mrs Jerome 
murmured, following her own train of 
thought. “But Mrs. Farrel said that she 


didn’t have any; and after the operation 
Pya-tor Hoffman Gordon told her that if 


she had waited another moment gangrene 
would have set in.” She felt critically 
of her right side. “Oh!” she sighed dis- 
consolately, “If Mr. Jerome had not gone 
on that trip! Why should he have given 
Charlotte an opal? They are so unlucky! 
Think what has happened since she’s had 
it!” 

When Mrs. Jerome finally had been 
made more comfortable, she ordered: 

“Darken the room, please, Susan. 
Don’t come to me until | ring. I’m go- 
ing to try to sleep off some of my de- 
pression." 

A short time later Mrs. Jerome again 
rang. As Susan entered the room and 
pulled up the shade so that she could see, 
her eyes widened with quick alarm as she 
looked at Mrs. Jerome’s pale, worn face. 

“It’s chronic appendicitis, Susan, and | 
only found out a short time ago that | 
have it,”” she harped. 

“You don’t seem to have any fever, 
Mrs. Jerome,” ventured Susan. 

“"No—no—no fever ?’’—with a slow, 
hesitating movement of the head. “Mrs. 
Farrel didn’t have fever either; but she 
would have died if they hadn’t taken her 
appendix out. Send for the doctor quick- 
ly. Minutes, even seconds count. Hurry, 
Susan! Go to the White’s next door and 
‘phone. Mercy! It’s eleven o'clock!” 

“You didn’t say as to who you wanted, 
M’m. Did you want Doctor Bryce>”’ 

“No! It’s a wonder I’m alive after 
having had that old-timer so long. | 
must have a sub-normal temperature—” 
sighing her fatigue. “I feel all a-flutter 
and strange. I’m so sorry I went to the 
house party!” 

After Susan had ‘phoned and _suc- 
ceeded in getting the doctor, she return- 
ed to the bedroom. 

“Did you get him?” 

“Yes’m. He'll be here immediately.” 

“You shall have extra pay on your 
next pay-day, Susan, for all you’ve done 
— if I live. If I don’t—” sadly— “tell 
the Jerome family it was my wish. I in- 
tended to have the operation tomorrow; 
but no doubt it should be done at once.” 


“Would you mind, M’m?— I have a 
thermometer with me. Let me take your 
temperature. It must be either above or 
below normal for you to have appendici- 
tis. I was in training, M’m, for six months 
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at the Hospital, and that’s what I re- 
member.” 

“Mrs. Farrel says not. She didn’t have 
any change in temperature,” replied the 
invalid, pushing back her hair with an 
abstracted gesture. “If an appendix has 
to be such a bother, why wasn’t it put 
where it’s easily gotten at?” 

Susan made no answer, but placed the 
thermometer beneath Mrs. Jerome’s 
tongue, and after several moments re- 
moved the instrument. Janice Jerome’s 
gaze followed uneasily as her maid man- 
euvered to get exactly the correct light 
for reading the scale. 

“Absolutely normal, Mrs. Jerome.” 

“But I feel so badly! It must be my 
appendix,” she replied as she turned to 
the wall. How I wish Mr. Jerome were 
home!” 

Susan’s thoughts coincided; but Doc- 
tor Hoffman Gordon had been summoned. 
A half-hour later he entered the room, his 
well-groomed figure and genial smile ra- 
diating confidence. As he crossed to 
where the invalid lay, she, too, felt as did 
her friend, Mrs. Farrel. Doctor Bryce 
was surely a professional pessimist com- 
pared with Doctor Hoffman Gordon. He 
counted her pulse and took her tempera- 
ture not once, but twice. She watched 
him with wistful, melancholy eyes. 

“What is it, Doctor?” she asked. “Is 
it as bad as Mrs. Farrel’s case >” 

He feigned not to hear. 

“You say that Mr. Jerome is away >” — 
as if going on with his thoughts. 

Her eyes did not leave his face as she 
replied: 

“Yes. It will be three days before | 
get word to him, unless he has started 
home.” 

““That’s bad,” said he, frowning. And 
again he paused. 

“I wish to know, Doctor,” she said im- 
patiently. 

“Well, I think I'd better get you into 
the Hospital at once.” 

A feeling of fear swept over her as she 
watched him making out a check for her 
to sign. This finished, he wrote a state- 
ment—also for her signature. 


motioned for Susan to act as a witness. 

“What we need in your case, Mrs. 
Jerome, is quick, decisive action,” he 
said, patting her hand reassuringly. “I 


Then he | 
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did not anticipate, today, as we were mo- 
toring in, that your case was so urgent.” 
Her lips narrowed to a thin, white line. 
“Make arrangements at once,” she 
commanded, determinedly, rising on her 
elbow, “and I'll sign whatever you have 
for me to-sign.” 


Susan and Doctor Hoffman Gordon as- 
sisted her. 

“Now, lie perfectly flat, Mrs. Jerome. 
Don’t move that side any more than you 
can possibly help. Leave all the ar- 
rangements to me, and you'll not be 
sorry.” 

Janice Jerome bit her lips to keep back 
the tears. 

“This is the first time I have ever done 
anything without consulting Mr. Jerome; 
but I'll do just as you say, Doctor,” she 
replied, docilely, for she was beginning to 
feel the polite antagonism in his manner. 

“If you and Mrs. Farrel were not such 
near friends and had not talked so freely 
about her case, my professional delicacy 
would not have allowed me to mention her 
name in this matter; but you and she 
are so near and dear to each other, | 
know you'll understand when | tell you 
that your case is much worse than hers. 
Fifteen hundred dollars is a reasonable 
fee, in this instance.” 

“But I haven’t more than six hundred 
dollars in the bank!” 

“You can give me your cheque for six 
hundred dollars, and sign a note for the 
balance. Of course, had your daughter 
remained my afhanced wife, it would have 
been ‘all in the family’, so to speak; and 
the expense would have been much 


“Hasn't she—has she—? She has?” 
Janice Jerome gibbered, incoherent in her 
amazement. 

He nodded. 

“But we are not discussing Miss Char- 
lotte—it is you of whom we must think. 
Why worry your family>” he continued. 
“In an hour, or less, you'll be off the 
operating table. I'll go out and ‘phone 
for the ambulance while your little maid 
looks after you. At the same time, ['ll 
call up the Hospital and make all nec- 
essary arrangements.” 

“What time is it, Doctor Gordon >” 

“It is twelve o’clock—midnight; but 
that need not worry you, my dear Mrs. 
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Jerome. Everything will be easily ar- 
ranged. At two o'clock, or a little later, 
I will be here for you.” 

As soon as the door was closed, Janice 
Jerome asked for ink and paper, and 
wrote a holographic will. Then she broke 
into violent sobbing. She looked mourn- 
fully at Susan through wet, silken lashes. 

“My porch plants, the birds, and all 
the things I love! Who'll look after 
them? Mr. Jerome and Charlotte have 
each other; but—” 

Susan tried as best she could to com- 
fort. 

“If you'll only phone Miss Jerome!” 
she pleaded. 

Janice Jerome shook her pretty head. 

“Never! My daughter has enough to 
fret her! I wonder why she broke her 
engagement to Dr. Hoffman!” 

Susan busied herself gathering up the 
necessary things for Mrs. Jerome’s suit 


case. 

““D—don’t tell Mr. Jerome, Susan, that 
I blame the black opal but I do. If I 
die, tell my daughter to bury it, or throw 
it into the ocean. Never let another Je- 
rome wear it!” 

Susan flushed. 

“Mrs. Jerome, please don’t blame the 
opal. It’s my—” 

“Your what, Susan >” 

“My—my bunch of peacock feathers. | 


thought they’d make such a stunning 
feather turban; and I never 

that they were unlucky. Now I know; 
and I'll burn every last feather!” 

It was after three o'clock when an 
ambulance rumbled to a stop before the 
Jerome home. [here was the sound of 
hurried footsteps. A tap at the door sent 
the color from Janice Jerome’s cheeks. 

“The ambulance is here, Mrs. Jerome.” 
It was Dr. Hoffman Gordon who made 
the announcement. “Don’t jar that side, 
Mrs. Jerome, or there'll be a penalty to 
pay. 

He went expertly about the business 
of directing the ambulance men. Janice 
Jerome, before she realized it, had been 
lifted and placed upon the stretcher. 
They carried her down the richly car- 
peted stairs, through the hall, ghostly 
gray in the faint dawn, down the steps— 

Mrs. Jerome gave a last despairing 
look at the place that shrined her heart 
as the ambulance door closed, shutting 
out her world, shutting in a badly fright- 
ened little woman who realized, at last, 


_ that she had been caught in the trap of 


her own credulity. 

Susan, gazing after the rapidly disap- 
pearing ambulance through a mist of 
tears, did not for the moment observe the 
shabby automobile that had drawn up to 

(Continued on Page 95) 


THE CALL FROM WOODLANDS 
By B. J. Wyman 
When the sun has lured the em’rald 


From the verdure of the lea; 
When the hills are brown with summer, 
Then the city palls on me 
And I heed the call from woodlands 
Made melodious by bees, 
Where the vagrant winds like spirits 
Unseen whisper midst the trees— 
Where the birds are singing sweetly 
And the waters murmur low; 
Where the light of day is seeking 
Shaded nooks where mosses grow; 
Far away from crowded centers 
Where the ever-weary plod, 
I forget my cares and sorrows 
And in peace commune with God. 
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Stories From 


The Files 


Narrative Which Unexpectedly 
Made Bret Harte a Literary 
Celebrity 


The Author's Opinion and the Publisher's 
Objections. 


By E. Clarence O’Day 


Exactly 52 years ago, in the August number — 


of the Overland Monthly, Francis Bret Harte, 
editor of the magazine, published his “Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” which was to place him, at 
once in the front rank of American fiction 
writers. 

The story was to have been printed in the first 
number of the Overland in July, 1868, but the 
publisher was apprehensive that the new note 
it struck would jar the sensibilities of the pioneer 
public. 

Harte's literary judgment was sustained in 
the verdict of the magazine's readers and the 
praise of Boston critics. The principal publish- 
ing house of Boston at once offered to pay the 
‘editor of the Overland Monthly his own price for 
all the stories he wished to send them, and it 
soon became apparent that the Pacific Coast 
would find it difficult to meet the competition 
of the older centers for its famous author. The 
Overland Monthly paid Harte a salary of $5000 
a year and $100 for every story he contributed, 
but it proved insufficient to retain the much- 
sought writer. 


HERE was commotion in Roaring 
Camp. It could not have been a 
fight, for in 1850 that was not 
novel enough to have called together the 
entire settlement. The ditches and claims 
were not only deserted, but “Tuttle’s” 
grocery had contributed its gamblers, 

who, it will be remembered, calmly con- 
tinued their game the day that French 

Pete and Kanake Joe shot each other to 

death over the bar in the front room. 

The whole camp was collected before a 


TI 


Bret Harte in 1868 


rude cabin on the outer edge of the 
clearing. Conversation was carried on in 
a low tone, but the name of a woman was 
frequently repeated. It was a name 
familiar enough in the camp: “Cherokee 
Sal.” 

Perhaps the less said of her the better. 
She was a coarse, and, it is to be feared, 
a very sinful woman. But at that time 
she was the only woman in Roaring 
Camp, and was just then lying in sore 
extremity, when she most needed the min- 
istration of her own sex. Dissolute, aban- 
doned, and irreclaimable, she was yet 
suffering a martyrdom—hard enough to 
bear even in the seclusion and sexual 
sympathy with which custom veils it—but 
now terrible in her loneliness. 

The primal curse had come to her in 
that original isolation, which must have 
made the punishment of the first trans- 
gression so dreadful. It was, perhaps, 
part of the expiation of her sin, that at 
the moment when she most lacked her 
sex’s intuitive sympathy and care, she 
met only the half-contemptuous faces of 
her masculine associates. Yet a few of 
the spectators were, | think, touched by 
her sufferings. Sandy Tipton thought it 
was “rough on Sal,” and in the contem- 
plation of her condition, for a moment 
rose superior to the fact that he had an 
ace and two bowers in his sleeve. 
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It will be seen, also, that the situation 
was novel. Deaths were by no means un- 
common in Roaring Camp, but a birth 
was a new thing. People had been dis- 
missed from the camp effectively, finally, 
and with no possibility of return, but this 
was the first time that any one had been 
introduced ab initio. Hence the excite- 
ment. 

“You go in there, Stumpy,” said a 
prominent citizen known as “Kentuck,” 
addressing one of the loungers. “Go in 
there, and see what you kin do. You've 
had experience in them things.” 


Perhaps there was fitness in the selec- 
tion. Stumpy, in other climes, had been 
the putative head of two families; in 
fact, it was owing to some legal inform- 
ality in these proceedings that Roaring 
Camp—a city of refuge—was indebted to 
his company. The crowd approved the 
choice, and Stumpy was wise enough to 
bow to the majority. The door closed on 
the extempore surgeon and midwife, and 
Roaring Camp sat down outside, smoked 
its pipe, and awaited the issue. 


The assemblage numbered about a hun- 
dred men. One or two of these were 
actually fugitives from justice, some were 
criminal, and all were reckless. Physically, 
they exhibited no indication of their past 
lives and character. The greatest scamp 
had a Raphael face, with a profusion of 
blond hair; Oakhurst, gambler, had the 
melancholy air and intellectual abstrac- 
tion of a Hamlet; the coolest and most 
courageous man was scarcely over five 
feet in height, with a soft voice and an 
embarrassed, timid manner. The term 
“rough” applied to them was a distinction 
rather than a definition. Perhaps in the 
minor details of fingers, toes, ears, etc., 
the camp may have been deficient, but 
these slight omissions did not detract from 
their aggregate force. The strongest man 
had but three fingers on his right hand; 
the best shot had but one eye. 

Such was the physical aspect of the 
men that were dispersed around the 
cabin. 

The camp lay in a triangular valley, 
between two hills and a river. The only 
outlet was a steep trail over the summit 
of a hill that faced the cabin, now illum- 
inated by the rising sun. The suffering 


woman might have seen it from the rude 
bunk whereon she lay—seen it winding 
like a silver thread until it was lost in 
the stars above. 


A fire of withered pine boughs added 
sociably to the gathering. By degrees 
the natural levity of Roaring Camp re- 
turned. Bets were freely offered and 
taken regarding the result. Three to five 
that “Sal would get through with it:” 
even, that the child would survive; side 
bets as to the sex and complexion of the 
coming stranger. In the sidsi of an ex- 
citing discussion an exclamation came 
from those nearest the door, and the camp 
stopped to listen. Above the swaying and 
moaning of the pines, the swift rush of 
the river and the crackling of the fie, 
rose a sharp querulous cry—a cry unlike 
anything heard before in the camp. The 
pines stopped moaning, the river ceased 
to rush, and the fire to crackle. It seemed 
as if Nature had stopped to listen, too. 


The camp rose to its feet as one man! 
It was proposed to explode a barrel of 
gunpowder, but, in consideration of the 
situation of the mother, better councils 
prevailed, and only a few revolvers were 
discharged; for, whether owing to the 
rude surgery of the camp, or some other 
reason, Cherokee Sal was sinking fast. 
Within an hour she had climbed, as it 
were, that rugged road that led to the 
stars, and so passed out of Roaring Camp, 
its sin and shame forever. I do not think 
that the announcement disturbed them 
much, except in speculation as to the fate 
of the child. “Can he live now?” was 
asked of Stumpy. The answer was 
doubtful. The only other being of 
Cherikee Sal’s sex and. maternal condi- 
tion in the settlement was an ass. There 
was some conjecture as to fitness, but the 
experiment was tried. It was less prob- 
lematical than the ancient treatment of 
Romulus and Remus, and apparently as 
successful. 

When these details were completed, 
which exhausted another hour, the door 
wes opened, and the anxious crowd, 
which had already formed themselves into 
a square, entered in single file) Beside 
the low bunk or shelf, on which the figure 
of the mother was starkly outlined below 


the blankets, stood a pine table. On this 
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a candle-box was placed, and within it, 
swathed in flaring red flannel, lay the last 
arrival at Roaring Camp. Beside the 
candle-box was placed a hat. Its use was 
soon indicated. 


“Gentlemen,” said Stumpy, with a 
singular mixture of authority and ex 
ofhcio complacency, “gentlemen will 
please pass in at the front door, round 
the table, and out at the back door. 
Them as wishes to contribute anything 
toward the orphan will find a hat handy.” 
The first man entered with his hat on; he 
uncovered, however, as he looked about 
him, and so, unconsciously, set an ex- 
ample to the next. In such communities, 
good and bad actions are catching. As 
the procession filed in, comments were 
audible—criticisms, addressed, perhaps, 
rather to Stumpy, in the character of 
showman: “Is that him?” “Mighty 
small specimen.” “Hasn't mor’n got the 
color.” “Ain’t bigger nor a derringer.” 


The contributions were as character- 
istic: A silver tobacco box; a doubloon; 
a navy revolver; silver mounted pistol; 
a gold specimen; a very beautifully em- 
broidered lady’s handkerchief (from Oak- 
hurst, the gambler); a diamond breast- 
pin; a diamond ring (suggested by the 
pin, with the remark from the giver that 
he “saw that pin and went two diamonds 
better”) ; a slung shot; a Bible (contribu- 
tor not detected) ; a golden spur; a silver 
teaspoon (the initials, I regret to say, 
were not the giver’s); a pair of surgeon's 
shears; a lancet; a Bank of England note 
for £5; and about $200 in loose gold and 
silver coin. During these proceedings 
Stumpy maintained a silence as impassive 
as the dead on his left—a gravity as in- 
scrutable as that of the newly-born on his 
right. Only one incident occurred to 
break the monotony of the curious pro- 
cession. As Kentuck bent over the candle- 
box half curious, the child turned, and, in 
a spasm of pain, caught at his groping 
finger, and held it fast for a moment. 
Kentuck looked foolish and embarrassed. 
Something like a blush tried to assert 
itself in his weather-beaten cheek. “The 
d——d little cuss;” he said, as he extri- 
cated his finger, with, perhaps, more ten- 
derness and care than he might have been 
deemed capable of showing. He held 


that finger a little apart from its fellows 
as he went out, and examined it curiously. 
The examination provoked the same 
original remark in regard to the child. In 
fact, he seemed to enjoying repeating it. 
“He rastled with my finger,” he remarked 
to Tipton, holding up the member. “The 
d——d little cuss!” 


It was four o’clock before the camp 
sought repose. A light burnt in the cabin 
where the watchers sat, for Stumpy did 
not go to bed that night. Nor did 
Kentuck. He drank quite freely and re- 
lated with great gusto his experience, in- 
variably ending with his characteristic 
condemnation of the newcomer. It 
seemed to relieve him of any unjust impli- 
cation of sentiment, and Kentuck had the 
weakness of the nobler sex. When every- 
body else had gone to bed he walked 
down to the river and whistled, reflect- 
ingly. Then he walked up the gulch, past 
the cabin, still whistling with remon- 
strative unconcern. At a large redwood 
tree he paused, and retraced his steps, 
and again passed the cabin. Half way 
down to the river’s bank he again paused, 
and then returned and knocked at the 
door. It was opened by Stumpy. 

“How goes it?” said Kentuck, looking 
past Stumpy toward the candle-box. 

“All serene,” replied Stumpy. 

“Anything up?” 

“Nothing.” 

There was a pause—an embarrassing 
one—Stumpy holding the door. Then 
Kentuck had recourse to his finger, which 
he held up to Stumpy. 

“Rastled with it—the d——d little 


cuss,” he said, and retired. 


The next day Cherokee Sal had such 
rude sepulcher as Roaring Camp afforded. 
After her body had been committed to the 
hill-side, there was a formal meeting of 
the camp to discuss what should be done 
with her infant. A resolution to adopt it 
was unanimous and enthusiastic. But an 
animated discussion, in regard to the 
manner and feasibility of providing for its 
wants, at once sprung up. It was remark- 
able that the argument partook of none 
of those fierce personalities, with which 
discussions were usually conducted at 
Roaring Camp. Tipton proposed that 


they should send the child to Red Dog—a 
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distance of forty miles—where female 
attention could be procured. But the un- 
lucky suggestion met with fierce and 
unanimous opposition. It was evident 
that no plan which entailed parting from 
their new acquisition would for a moment 
be entertained. “Besides,” said Tom 
Ryder, “them fellows at Red Dog would 
swap it and ring in somebody else on us.” 
A disbelief in the honesty of other camps 
prevailed at Roaring Camp as in other 
places. 

The introduction of a female nurse in 
the camp also met with objection. It was 
argued that no decent woman could be 
prevailed upon to accept Roaring Camp 
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when questioned he averred stoutly that 
he and “Jinny”’—the mammal before 
alluded to—could manage to rear the 
child. There was something original, in- 
dependent and heroic about the plan, that 
pleased the camp. Stumpy was retained. 
Certain articles were sent for to Sacra- 
mento. 

“Mind,” said the treasurer, as he 
pressed a bag of gold-dust into the ex- 
pressman’s hand, “the best that can be 
got—lace, you know, and filigree work 
and frillk—d—m the cost!” 

Strange to say, the child thrived. Per- 
haps the invigorating climate of the 
mountain camp was compensation for ma- 


California Miner's Cabin, 1849. From a Painting by Charles Nahl, Famous Pioneer Ariist. 


as her home, and the speaker argued that 
“they didn’t want any more of the other 
kind.” 

This unkind allusion to the defunct 
mother, harsh as it may seem, was the 
first spasm of propriety, the first symptom 
of the camp’s regeneration. Stumpy ad- 
vanced nothing. Perhaps he felt a certain 
delicacy in interfering with the selection 
of a possible successor in office. But 


terial deficiencies. Nature took the 
foundling to her broader breast. In that 
rare atmosphere of the Sierra foot-hills— 
that air pungent with balsamic odor; that 
ethereal cordial at once bracing and 
exhilarating, he may have found food and 
nourishment, or a subtle chemistry that 
transmuted ass’s milk to lime and phos- 
phorous. Stumpy inclined to the belief 
that it was the latter and good nursing. 
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“Me and that ass,”” he would say, “has 
been father and mother to him! Don’t 
you,” he would add, apostrophizing the 
helpless bundle before him, “never go 
back on us.” 

By the time he was a month old, the 
necessity of giving him a name became 
apparent. He had generally been known 
as “The Kid,” “Stumpy’s boy,” “the 
Coyote’”—(an illusion to his vocal 
powers), and even by Kentuck’s endear- 
ing*diminutive of “the “d—d little cuss.” 
But these were felt to be vague and unsat- 
isfactory, and were at last dismissed under 
another influence. Gamblers and adven- 
turers are usually superstitious, and Oak- 
hurst one day declared that the baby had 
brought “the luck” to Roaring Camp. It 
was certain that of late they had been 
successful. “Luck” was the name agreed 
upon, with the prefix of Tommy for 
greater convenience. No allusion was 
made to the mother, and the father was 
unknown. 

“It’s better,” said the philosophical 
Oakhurst, 
around. Call him luck, and start him 
fair.” 

A day was accordingly set apart for the 
christening. What was meant by this 
ceremony the reader may imagine, who 
has already gathered some idea of the 
reckless irreverence of Roaring Camp. 
The master of ceremonies was one 


“to take a fresh deal all: 


“Boston,” a noted wag, and the occasion 
seemed to promise the greatest facetious- 
ness. This ingenious satirist had spent 
two days preparing a burlesque of the 
church service, with pointed _ local 
allusions. The choir was properly trained, 
and Sandy Tipton was to stand godfather. 
But after the procession had marched to 
the grove with music and banners, and 
the child had been deposited before a 
mock altar, Stumpy stepped before the 
expectant crowd. 

“It ain’t my style to spoil fun, boys,” 
said the little man, stoutly, eyeing the 
faces around him, “but it strikes me that 
this thing ain’t exactly on the square. 
It’s playing it pretty low on this yer baby 
to ring in fun on him that he ain’t going 
to understand. And ef there’s going to 
be any godfathers round, I'd like to see 
who’s got any better rights than me.” 

A silence followed Sandy’s speech. To 
the credit of all humorists be it said that 
the first man to acknowledge its justice 
was the satirist, thus estopped of his fun. 

“But,” said Stumpy quickly, following 
up his advantage, “we're here for a 
christening, and we'll have it. I proclaim 
you [Thomas Luck, according to the laws 
of the United States and the State of 
California—So help me God.” 

It was the first time that the name of 
the Deity had been uttered aught but 

(Continued on Page 87) 


THE MEADOW-LARK 
By Katherine M. Peirce. 


A sweet voice singing in the wilderness, 
The wilderness of meadow-field and flowers; 
From rosy dawn to evening’s glowing hours 
It fills the silence with a soft caress: 
A miracle of music wrought to bless 


The solitude. 


No leafy bowers 


Where mountain brooklets splash their silver showers, 
Such fluting tones of tranquil joys possess. 


Ah, lowly minstrel of the Golden West! 

In quiet meadows let me often stray, 
Forgetful of the call of love and care, 

Content to yield the guerdon of Life’s quest 
For rapture of thy pure melodious lay,— 

Thy cheerful voice in tuneful praise and prayer 
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Pedro Crosses 
The Border 


By Dorothy Gardiner 


T WAS while Sheriff Tom Keegan 
was escorting Pedro Vierra to jail 
that the latter-mentioned gentle- 
man executed the master-stroke of his life. 
With all the cunning and agility ofa 
panther, he caught the big sheriff un- 
awares and knocked him flat. This action 
was indeed galling to Keegan, and when 
Pedro seized the sheriff's six-shooter and 
held it in the neighborhood of Keegan’s 
brains, the while advising him to 
“vamoose’—well, it was worse than 
galling. 

Keegan, of course, “vamoosed,” curs- 
ing himself for not having put bracelets 
on the bad man. But had not Pedro 
Vierra given his word of honor that he 
would come peacefully ? 

“That what I get for trusting the word 
of a greaser!” reflected Sheriff Tom 
stormily, and hot-footed it to town a mile 
away to arm himself and procure his 
horse, in order that he might properly 
search the countryside for one bad man, 
Pedro Vierra. 

Meanwhile, Pedro, with a grin of self- 
approbation planted upon his olive- 
skinned countenance, fled southward. Up 
in the brush-clad hills beyond the Rio 
Pequeno, he knew he could find refuge 
until darkness fell. Then, under cover 
of the night, he would steal forth. For 
Pedro knew where a swift Indian pony 
was to be found, and once astride a horse 


—ah! Then, indeed, Pedro Vierra 


would laugh at the disgruntled Keegan. 

As he sped over the mesa, Pedro 
hummed—softly, of course, for one must 
not hazard chances. Instead of a fugitive, 
he might well have been a gay cavalier 
singing in love-hushed tones to the lady 
of his heart. 

Pedro frowned. To his mind came the 
vision of a maid with luminous eyes of 
midnight darkness. She would wonder, 
his little Conchita; but he could not with 
safety get the word to her that he must 
travel afar. For Sheriff Tom Keegan 
would be on the lookout for a ruse—and 
as a rule, the sheriff was clever. 

“But beside me he is as clever as the 
house-cat beside the lynx,” boasted Pedro 
Vierra as he came to the Rio Pequeno. 

He waded across, the waters barely 
coming to his knees, for it was August 
and the river was running low. 

Pedro gained the opposite shore and 
briskly climbed the hill beyond; at length 
he paused about half way up the hillside, 
his sharp eyes searching about for a 
favorable hiding place—a place where he 
would be well screened, and at the same 
time see quite clearly the Rio Pequeno 
and the far-reaching mesa beyond. 

With a little exclamation of satisfac- 
tion, Pedro crawled beneath a low-hang- 
ing madrone; the next moment he was 
calmly engaged in puffing contentedly at 
a cigarette. 

“Dios!” he ejaculated at length. “After 
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these three years that I should be 
discovered!” 

Three years before, Pedro Vierra had 
put the blot of murder on his care-free 
young life. In a saloon duel, bred by a 
fuss over cards, he had sent a bullet 
straight to the heart of his opponent. 
Instantly he had fled across the border 
and when at length he had ventured back 
to the States, he went to a new vicinity 
and took unto himself another name. 


But the illusion that he had fooled the 
law was shattered to smithereens that 
bright August morning when Sheriff 
Keegan walked out to the ranch where 
Pedro was employed as vaquero and said, 
“Pedro Vierra, come with me!” 

“A fool, that sheriff!” reflected Pedro 
as he comfortably puffed his cigarette 
there on the hillside and scoured the mesa 
with his searching gaze; he laughed 
softly as he thought of how he had out- 
witted Keegan. “Ah, well! By the 
morrow I will be far from here—over the 
border, and I will laugh at the law of the 
gringo!” 

A bad hombre, indeed, Pedro Vierra! 

He dozed in the heat of the afternoon 
sun, arousing himself now and again to 
brush away ambitious mosquitoes and to 
gaze out on the mesa. There was no 
fear in the heart of Pedro. For on the 
ground beside him reposed the same six- 
shooter that had that morning reposed in 
the hip pocket of Sheriff Keegan. Three 
chambers of the pistol were loaded. 

“Two shots too many,” boasted Pedro. 
“But one I need to find my mark!” 

It was in the middle of the afternoon 
when Pedro caught sight of an object 
moving in and out among the chaparral 
out on the mesa. The fugitive sat up 
suddenly, his black eyes equinting to mere 
slits. 

“Keegan!” he muttered and spat a 
great oath from his lips; his brown 
fingers strayed toward the six-shooter. 
“He who tries to cross the Rio Pequeno 
must die. Ah! But the horse—you shall 
be saved my caballo!” His voice be- 
came mocking as he_ rambled on. 
“Gracias, Senor Keegan! You have 
saved me much trouble by bringing the 
beast to me!” 


Out on the mesa, the big sheriff fretted 


and fumed and called himself several 
different brands of a fool. 


“Serves me right for not putting brace- 
lets on the greaser!” he ejaculated for 
about the tenth time. “A soft-hearted 
fool—that’s what I am! Listening to his 
guff about him not wanting to pass hand- 
cuffed through the town because his girl 
might see him—huh!” Keegan gave a 
snort of disgust. 


His eyes strayed toward the hill across 
the river. Small chance there was of 
observing the watching man huddled be- 
neath the low-hanging branches of the 
madrone; yet as he drew near the Rio 
Pequeno, Keegan became possessed of 
the feeling that he was under observation. 

“T'll bet my shirt he’s somewhere up 
there,” ruminated the sheriff. “I'll just 
cross the river and have a little look 
around.” 

But this plan died a quick death, for 
even as the sheriff's horse began to 
descend the bank, a six-shooter barked 
from some remote spot on the hillside, and 
something splashed in the water. 


Sheriff Keegan, ducking low, backed 
his horse into the chaparral and dis- 
mounted. He drew his pistol and waited. 
Several minutes passed—tense minutes, 
fraught with an ominous silence that 
spelled death. 

The sheriff grew stiff from his rigid 
posture; his eyes smarted from staring 
steadily upward. Then cautiously he 
arose from his knees. Zing! Something 
sung vengefully as it whipped the air 
above his head. Keegan flung himself to 
the ground. 

“If I remember rightly, the little rat's 
got one more shot left,” grunted the 
sheriff. 

He put his wits to work. Then with a 
broad chuckle set himself to performing 
the trick that was to defeat Pedro Vierra. 
A trick as old as the hills—Keegan 
grinned heartily at the thought of out- 
witting the bad .hombre in such a 
manner. 

Lying flat, so that he might risk no 
chance of being seen, the sheriff drew his 
penknife from his pocket and hacked 
away at the branch of a scrub-oak until 
he severed it. Still chuckling, he slashed 
off the leaves and when he had done, he 
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placed his Stetson on the end of the 
stick. Then he arose to his knees, and 
raised the hat slowly upward. 

A second later a bullet came rushing 
downward to tear its way straight through 
the hat of Sheriff Tom Keegan, who 
allowed stick and Stetson to fall to the 
ground. 

“He thinks I’m done for—well, now for 
the grand surprise!” And still grinning 
broadly, Keegan arose. 

Up there in his hiding place, beneath 
the red branches of the madrone, Pedro 
Vierra smiled his elation as he- crawled 
to his feet. “Now for the horse and 
away—Dios!” 

For then it was that the head and 
shoulders of Sheriff Keegan arose above 


the low brush that lay along the banks of 
the Rio Pequeno. 

“Has my sight failed me that I can no 
longer hit the mark >” Pedro railed at him- 
self in his madness. “Keegan bears a 
charmed life” — 

“Hands up, Vierra!” the sheriff's voice 
came booming upward; there was a glint 
of steel in the sunlight. “I’ve got you 
now; hands up, | say!” 

Pedro swore in mad anguish as his 
hands went above his head. And as 
Keegan, now mounted, urged his horse 
into the river, two visions flashed into 
the mind of the bad man. He saw him- 
self, shame-faced and shackled, being 
marched through the streets of the town, 

(Continued. on Page 91) 


LINES TO THE POPPY. 


(On receiving a dried specimen in a letter.) 


By Alice I’Anson. 


Flower of the Argonaut 
In a letter’s fold, 
Flower the Creator wrought 


Of gossamer and gold— 


I can see those hills o’er-run 
With your golden crest, 
Flower of the field and sun, 

Glory of the West! 


As my weary soul is stirred 
In the olden way 

By the song of mocking-bird 
Or the linnet’s lay. 


Poppy, have you memories yet 
Of a realm of bliss > 

Leaves with sparkling raindrops wet 
Wooed by zephyr’s kiss? 


And in twilight’s subtle hour, 
As I sadly roam, 

Does the spirit ot a flower - 
Call a wanderer home? 
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All In One Summer Day 


Not Even Familiar Roads Are Quite Devoid of Interest. 


By Helen Mann 


ES, OLD DEAR, you may as well 
9 ¢ put on a pretty smile and come 
along.” 

Napa!” incredulously. 

“Why not Napa?” I questioned. 

“Tl believe the insane asylum is there, is 
it not?”  Wilma’s tone was sweetly 
sarcastic. 

“M-m,” I admitted. “And scenery, if 
gd means anything in your young 
ife. 

“But this is summer,” Wilma protested 
feebly. “The hills are all dried up and 
brown and there are no flowers to 
speak of.” | 

“If you don’t know the beauty of the 
California summer landscape,” I replied 
stiffly, “it is time you learned.” 

“Well,” she said good-naturedly, “I can 
try anything once.” 

So we got the machine and made for 
the Sausalito ferry. 

We passed Mill Valley and went on 
through several small towns before we 
came to, Napa. The hills were great 
masses of living gold with patches of 
green or purple here and there. Oh, 
those deceptive brown hills which look so 
smooth and soft and which are, in reality, 
so prickly and hard. I know, because we 
tried to eat our picnic luncheon on the 
slope of one. 

The “State Hospital,” as the asylum is 
politely called, is situated in a very beau- 
tiful spot and viewed from the gates, is 
very artistic. We drove slowly through 
the grounds, stopped to pass a word now 
and then and to talk to “Tiptoe Bill.”” He 
has walked on his toes for so long, he is 
unable to use his whole foot. He carries 
a large stick but often leans it and himself 
against the wall and it is difficult to tell 
one from the other. “Tiptoe Bill” showed 
us some of his oil paintings. They were 
very futuristic in style and every portrait 
owned a question mark for an ear. I 


think that question mark might be 
adopted by all futuristic painters and 
labeled Napa. Think I'll suggest it. 

We saw the “Hermit’s” house, high up 
on the hill. It is built entirely of stone 
with only one small window and one door, 
but he had one of the most beautiful 
views in all California. I am not so sure 
that he was as crazy as some people 
might think. And he had worked, poor 
dear. There were miles and miles of 
stone wall fences on the hills, all of which 
he had built. I think he must have come 
from New England and gotten homesick 
for its scenery. Perhaps his freed soul 
roams its beloved spot now. 

The flower gardens and lawns in the 
grounds are very well taken care of and 
there is a profusion of enormous trees, 
eucalyptic, pine, and acacia which are 
exquisite beyond belief when in full 
bloom. 

We made but a brief stop at the dairy. 
I once had a colored maid helping me at 
the Red Cross tea room. She had just 
been commenting on a recent happening. 
“Miss Mann,” she said, “ain’t some 
people queer. They ought to be written 
up in a dairy.” I agree with her, but did 
not take the time to do it at Napa. 

The town of Napa is small but interest- 
ing. We soon left it far behind as we 
raced through the enchanting country. 

Soon we came to a gyser—or it is one 
when it gises. It takes an hour for it to 
make up its mind, however, and knowing 
that there was one farther on that is more 
active, we drove to it. We got there just 
in time to see it show off. It spouted sixty 
feet into the air and the water was boiling 
hot. It lasted two minutes by my watch. 

After about an hour’s ride we came to 
the petrified forest. I wonder why this 
curio spot is not more advertised. Surely 
it should be. 

We saw giant redwood trees waving 
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their arms to the breeze, but none so large Strange how the summer hills can take ° 
as the petrifed monuments lying at their onto themselves the sunset colors and turn 


feet. 


Those trees have lain there covered to pink, lavender, bright yellow, deep 


by lava, for a million years or more. purple and molten copper. 

The visitor is requested not to take any Then the moon rose, “and a star or two 
of the petrified wood away with him, but I _ beside.”” The world turned to silver and 
wonder how many heed the warning, the waves and spray, from our returning 
with loose rock lying all about. ferry, sparkled in its light. 


It was dusk when we finally turned “Not so bad,” Wilma admitted. “I'll 


homeward. The fruit trees were aglow in go again of you ask me.” 
the sunset and the hills were aflame. “Right-o,” I agreed. 


THE REDWOOD 
By Mildred Stewart. 


Call down to me, O glorious shaft, 

What far-flung hills thy gaze descries! 
All I hear are whisperings 

As the shy wind faintly sings 
At thy distant ear, and wafts, 

Shivering down from dizzy heights, 


Odors of thy virgin crest; 
Here at thy feet I stand and wait, 
As olden Greeks, for Delphi’s words— 
The far-off calls of winging birds 
Drop down against the reddening west 
Whose sunset doors have oped their gates. 


What of the past, thou hoary one, 
The aged past of dawns and nights ? 
What of the present? Thou knowest naught 
Of how the links of change are wrought. 
The course of human lives is run. 


While thou art building splendid heights. 


Within primeval forest shades— 

What of the future? Golden years 
Are thy calm lot, the sun’s first kiss, 

Blue midnight skies, the fragrant bliss 
Of nestling moss in fern-starred glades, 

A peace unstained by human tears. 


I stand on paths footworn and trod, 
While thou canst see the smile of God! 
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By Lyman Seelye 


Quite a Picnic 


6a0)(G, awkward Billy Burns was disap- 
pointed and angry to such a de- 

—— gree, that he believed a straight- 
jacket would be required to keep him 
from making a fool of himself before 
everybody. So he wandered away from 
the bunch of picnickers hoping to regain 
self-control in the quiet of the woods be- 
side the river. 

But the further he went, in his solitary 
ramblings the higher rose his rage. Few 
people can bear to be laughed at in public 
without losing the mastery of their nerves. 

To increase Billy’s disgruntlement, he 
almost fell into the river when he at- 
tempted to seat himself on a plank, which 
projected from the ruins of an old mill, 
and was reached by a rickety ladder. 

“A fine place to sit and forget those 
gresh guys at the picnic,” said the much- 
disgusted young man. 

But when the plank—being nailed only 
at one end—flipped up and all but 
plunged Billy into the stream, his rage 
became unutterable. Only that he was 
something of a gymnast, he would have 
done a diving feat, and as it was he found 
himself in a position, where he must slide 
down a slimy old pile into the water, and 
get ashore as best he could. 

**An’ it’s my best suit—and clothes cost 
as much as diamonds these times,” mut- 
tered the marooned picnicker. He gritted 
his teeth and began to think over all the 


unpleasant incidents of the day, and sev- 
eral days. 

A week before the Chamber of Com- 
merce had decided to have a get-together 
picnic and Billy had hurried to mention 
the fact to Amy Lee, whom he, as well as 
various others, considered an especially 
good companion at such times. But he 
had received a rebuff positive. Failing 
in that direction, it took him two days to 
muster the necessary courage to request 
Miss Irene Shelton, “fair, fat and forty,” 
teacher of literature, and president of the 
Purity Club, to furnish a basket of lunch, 
in return for the honor of having him for 
an escort to the picnic. 

Billy’s devotion and the fair Army’s 
coolness to him were public property. No 
one knew better than he of the twisted 
heart, that he must be prepared to “stand 
the gaff.” But the first thrust came early 
and unexpectedly, when he told his em- 
ployer to be on the lookout for a substi- 
tute, as he was seriously thinking of going 
West. 

“Going West, eh? Don’t take it that 
bad, Billy, the little girl has some sense, 
and she will soon tire of ‘Fatty.’ He is 
an old fool, or he would not attempt to 
marry, or rather buy, a girl in her ‘teens.” 

So it was “Fatty” who had caused the 
rift in Billy’s hate. 

It had been hard to give Amy up, when 
he supposed that his successful rival was 
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young Tom Mason, whom he 
spected; but to give way to fat old Jabez 
Smart, whose money was admittedly the 
only reason for his being received in any 
home in town—well, the blow was too 
great for calm endurance. 


In the arrangements for the picnic it 
was decided that the president of the 
Planters’ Bank was to have full charge. 
All the automobiles were to line up in 
front of his financial institution. In that 
way the affair would have a good start, 
and the Planters’ Bank a fine free adver- 
tisement. 

Billy being too poor to own a car, had 
hired a cheap flivver for the day, and 
was purposely ten minutes behind the 
time, but to his disgust found the pro- 
cession not yet started. To make matters 
worse the pompous master of ceremonies 
was waiting for him, to install a fat guest 
—Professor Muddlehead of the Mudville 
Polytechnic—in his hired flivver, although 
there was plenty of room in the banker's 
own big touring car. 

“Young man, you're delaying the 
start,” reproved the banker. “Put Pro- 
fessor Muddlehead in your machine right 
away, and drive up behind the Chamber 
of Commerce bus, so he will not get all 
the dust at the tail end of the line.” 

The professor, who weighed about a 
hundred pounds more than Billy, rolled 
into the driver's seat and almost squeezed 
him out of the car. 


“You'd be more comfortable in the 
back seat, "longside Miss Skelton,” gasped 
Billy, but the professor after one squint 
of the portly president of the Purity Club, 
said he was all right as it was. Miss 
Skelton seemed to be well pleased to be 
left alone with the basket of lunch. 


Billy, as he drove up to the place 
assigned him in the line, was conscious of 
a suppressed titter along the row of cars. 
What hurt him most, was to see Amy Lee 
snuggled up in a chummy roadster, be- 
side old fat Jabez Smart, whose face 
wore a satished grin which extended from 
ear to ear. 

It’s going to be an off day for me, sure, 
thought Billy, and his fears proved well- 
founded, for as soon as they reached 
the picnic ground, his two com- 


panions in the flivver turned themselves 


loose on the basket of lunch. While 
Billy was figuring where he came in on 
the feed, the master of ceremonies 
shouted out to him to fetch a pail of 
water from the spring near the river. 
Billy used language that made the 
president of the Purity Club gag on a 
mouthful of cold corned beef and angel 
cake, and the professor looked over his 
spectacles at the young man, as if he 
would like to apply the discipline of the 
Mudville Polytechnic High School to him. 
“Hurry up with that pail of water, 
Billy!” cried the master of ceremonies, 
and as Billy slunk off in the direction of 
the river he could hear the chuckles and 
bantering remarks of his acquaintances. 


“I guess I'd better fade out of this 
scene for the afternoon,” he remarked to 
himself. “Irene Skelton herself could eat 
all the lunch in the basket, and that big 
lobster of a professor would swallow the 
basket. It’s up to me to lunch off some 
slippery elm bark, or go hungry,” 


So instead of packing back a pail of 
water he chucked the pail near the well, 
and rambled on till he met the mishap 
at the old mill, and found himself 
dangling over the stream. 

“Gee! if the bunch saw me now how 
they'd give me the laugh. [I'll have to 
get out of this without letting ‘em know 
what's happened to me,” he panted. 


He began to make a careful study of 
the ways of egress. There were cross- 
timbers directly below him, and the water 
above them did not seem to be deep 
enough to render safe a drop into it. 
He could crawl along the girder on which 
one end of the plank rested, and slide 
down a very dirty piling, or he could 
swing back and drop on the plank, which 
would cause it to tip until the end on 
which he stood caught another girder. 
Then he would be but little more than six 
feet above clear water. This seemed to 
be the easiest way to escape, but he 
thought it best to first dispose of his outer 
garments. 

He threw his hat so that it landed on 
the bank a dozen feet from the water's 
edge. His coat he tied into a ball by use 
of the sleeves and it soon lay beside the 
hat. Then folding his vest around his 
watch and pocketbook, he laced it to one 
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QUITE A PICNIC 


shoe and tossed the bundle to the shore. 
Before he could do more he heard a great 
commotion in the bushes and saw Amy 
Lee running along the footpath leading to 
the old mill. A furious red bull with 
wicked-looking horns was chasing her. 
The huge animal was bellowing in a most 
terrifying way. Amy was as white as her 
picnic dress and her dark eyes were 
popping out with terror. She had no 
breath to waste in screaming, but was 
running for dear life. 

How can | save her, thought the horri- 
fied Billy, but she did the trick herself. 
She glimped the ladder, which leaned 
against the mill and dashed up its treach- 
erous rungs with an unavoidable display 
of fine picnic hosiery. In a moment the 
bull was hooking the ladder, and with a 
swing of his tremendous neck threw it 
into the river. But Amy had escaped, 
and was squatted on the shaky plank 
which had caused the unseen Billy such 
trouble. The position was the last a 
pretty girl would have chosen but that 
was her least consideration at the exciting 
moment. 

Fearful that if he spoke to her from 
his concealed position, Amy might be 
startled and fall from her precarious posi- 
tion, Billy remained silent until the 
taurine monster had retraced his steps, 
when he whispered, so as not to attract 
the retreating enemy: 

“Oh, Miss Lee!” 

Amy gave a little shriek and tried to 
adjust her disarranged drapery. 

“Who's that?” she asked. 

“Billy.” 

“Oh, Billy—Billy—ain’t this perfectly 
awful?” 

“Are you hurt, Amy?” 

“No—only frightened.” 

By his gymnastic ability Billy was able 
to get nearer to his former sweetheart, 
just as wild shouts and terrible bellow- 
ings were heard from the picnic grounds. 

“That bull will surely break up the 
picnic,” he grimly predicted. 

“Do you think he’ll kill anybody, Billy, 
dear >?” 

“I sure hope so,” muttered the 
aggrieved lover. “I wouldn’t mind if he 
gored about three fatties.” 

Knowing that there were several husky 
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farmers at the picnoc, Billy had no fears 
of serious consequences to the outing 
party. But he was in a humor to be 
brutal. 


“Mr. Burns, you are just horrid.” 
There was full five minutes of silence, 


before she timidly asked: 

“Mr. Burns, please come and help 
me. 

“Il wish I could.” 

Another period of silence, and then: 
“If I call you Billy, won’t you try?” 

“Say, Amy, can’t you turn around and 
see what shape things are in?” 

“I have tried and it makes me dizzy. 
Please tell me all about it?” 

In a few words he told her how near 
he came to a fall in the water, and ex- 
plained how the insecure plank threatened 
upleasant results. Then she interrupted 
him: 

“Can you save yourself, Billy >” 

“I am in no danger, but am puzzled to 
know how to help you, without letting 
you drop into the water.” 

“Was it true, Billy, what you once told 
me about always having loved me?” 

“It was, and is Gospel truth.” 

“And you can forgive me, Billy, for 
listening to that horrid old Jabez Smart's 
talk about diamonds, and trips around 
the world. I never have promised any- 
thing—never—only listened.” 

“You had a right to listen, girlie, and 
need no forgiveness; but I have loved 
you all the time, and I love you now— 
more than ever.” 

“Let the plank go, Billy, and fish me 
out, dead or alive. Hurry, please, for I 
don’t want anybody else to help you.” 

He flung his remaining shoe to the 
shore, and stretched along the girder to- 
ward the dirty piling, as far as he could 
and still hold down the end of the inse- 
cure plank, before he made answer: 

“Catch your breath when you fall from 
the plank, and hold it as long as 
possible.” 

He scrambled along the girder, and as 
the plank tipped, there came a cry that 
made his blood run cold. 

“Oh, Billy, there is a great big nail, 
wow!” 

It was too late to mend matters, and in 
his haste he so loosely clasped the piling, 
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that the jolt he received when he struck 
bottom, forced him to try a second’ time 
before he could stand on his feet. A 
trifle dazed, he hurried to the bank, and 
for a moment intently scanned the water 
for trace of Amy, but he could not wait, 
and made a strong dive in search of her. 
Before his head went under water, he 
heard her call: “Billy, can’t you—” and 
came to the surface as soon as possible, 
looking toward one bank of the river and 
then to the other bank, wondering 
whence the call came. 

“Look up, Billy, look up,” and the 
suppressed mirth in the voice lightened 
his* heart. 

He looked up and was forced to smile, 
as at a glance he took in the situation. 
The big nail which had frightened Amy 
when she began to slide toward it, was a 
spike driven through the end of the 
plank, and protruding several inches 


above it. She had avoided striking it 


' squarely, but it had caught in her skirts, 


which being of strong material, held her 
suspended full two yards above the water, 
with her head slightly lower than her 
feet. Seeing him smile, she said: 

“If you laugh at me, | won’t ever come 
down.” 

“If you won’t come to me, I will surely 
come for you.” 

“And I'll be all the more pleased if you 
do so quickly.” 

As she said this, she extended her 
hands in mock supplication, and the 
pursing of the lips sent a thrill of joy 
through every fiber of Billy’s frame. But 
banter could not completely cover the 
element of danger, which both knew ex- 
isted. There was no apparent way by 
which he could reach her; or test the 
strength of the skirt; and knowing that 
she could not swim, he was very loth to 
leave even for the short time necessary 
to procure the means of assistance. 


He tested the depth of the water, and 
found that when standing on his toes, his 
‘mouth would come above the surface, 
and then he asked: 

“Can’t you kick yourself loose, and I 
will catch you when you fall >” 

She laughed at the thought and at the 
same time made an effort, and ofily suc- 
ceeded in waving her feet. 


While this performance was in progress, 
the bull had come back unnoticed to the 
river bank after chasing the picnickers. 
He took the movement of Amy’s feet to 
be a challenge to mortal combat. With 
another of his frantic bellows, he plunged 
into the water and chased Billy, pawing 
and striking right and left with his horns. 
But in the water the man was easily 
master of the swimming brute, and 
barring an accident could manage him 
almost at will. While the frightened girl 
was crying directions, and begging Billy 
to try to make good his escape, he was 
silently maneuvering for position. 

Before she dreamed the meaning of the 
by-play, the king of the herd was made to 
swim directly under her; and as he did so 
her lover swung one foot over his broad 
back, and the next instant he was stand- 
ing beside her. It was only a moment 
that he could maintain his position, but 
that was long enough for one strong arm 
to pass around her, while another 
wrenched the skirt from the spike. 

Now luck favored them, for the bull 
caught sight of the coat which lay on 
the sloping bank, as a little whirlwind 
fluttered the sleeve, and he swam directly 
toward it. Billy allowed himself to drop 
into the water, and swam slowly to near 
the opposite shore; and before the bull 
had reached the offending coat, the two 
humans had slipped behind a clump of 
bushes, from which point of vantage they 
could watch his antics without fear. 

He gored the coat and shook it, until 
it was but a rag hanging from one horn, 
and in doing so managed to step on the 
hat. As it lay in a soft place his foot 
went through it, and it formed a bracelet 
around his leg near the knee. 

Suddenly the monster scented some- 
thing, and threw his nose high in the air 
to make sure of its nature; while the re- 
mains of the coat fell like a veil over his 
face. Taking quick advantage of the 
blinding. a man sprang from the timber 
back of him and dropped a noosed rope 
over his horns; and in a very few seconds 
the herd monarch was tied to a tree. 
Farmers and picknickers gathered around 
the remnants of raiment, and sneculated 
regarding the fate of the owner. 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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The Crook Who Had A Pull 


How It Worked and Also How It Failed. 


By Charles Horace Meiers 


HERE were three or four beats in 
San Francisco, in the old days, 
where Red Hogan used to work 
brazenly, with little fear of interference 
by the cops, so long as he did not commit 
murder. This he was careful not to do, 
not out of any feeling of compassion for 
his victims; but for his own safety. To 
kill, or come too near it, in his work 
would call forth altogether too much in- 
vestigation, and might. lead to his un- 
doing. Red was smart enough to know 
this; for he had been in the crook busi- 
ness for a number of years, during which 
time he had worked with some of the 
most brainy operators in the business from 
one end of the country to the other. But 
he also had his instructions from the 
crooked cops on these few beats, two of 
whom had come to San Francisco, from 
an Eastern city, to become policemen in 
order that they might help their pals by 
looking the other way. They warned him 
often about being too rough, for on one 
or two occasions he had nearly killed his 
victims when they resisted his brazen 
hold-ups. The cops had managed to turn 
the wrath of the law against the unfor- 
tunate victims by reporting that they had 
assaulted Red, giving trumped up reasons 
which swayed the sympathies of the police 
court to Red’s side of the case. 
No stranger who saw big Mike 
Hennessey swinging easily along on his 
beat, looking the part of a fine protector 
of the public, would think for a single 


moment that he would be the kind of man | 


that would take money to betray them 
and, instead of protecting them, protect 
the crook who laid them out with a black- 
jack and deftly cleaned their pockets of 
money while Mike remained obligingly a 
block or two away on his beat; or, if he 
did appear, it was to arrest the other 
fellow, or to grab Red roughly, hustle 


him around the corner, and turn him 
loose. 

Mike’s beat was Red’s favorite. He 
could get away with more crooked work 
on that beat than on any of the others; 
for, in truth, Mike was one of the gang 
when Red was leader of the notorious 
Hogan Gang, which terrorized a certain 
Eastern city and made a clean get-away 
without ever having their identity known 
or having their pictures taken for the 
Rogue’s Gallery. 

Red seldom bothered to talk things 
over in advance with Mike. When he saw 
a stranger who looked good to him he 
simply got the gentleman’s money, 
smoothly, if possible and preferably, but 
roughly if necessary. He got it one way 
or another; in this he was relentless. He 
looked upon them as his rightful prey, 
and his conscience never bothered him. 
His only anxiety was to get away with 
the job in some way that would not 
react against him. After finishing a good 
job of this kind he could count the roll, 
chuck it away in one of his several 
hiding places, and lie down to dreamless 
sleep. It is said to be a psychological 
fact that a person possessing a criminal 
mind does not dream. Whether it is true 
in all cases or not, | do not argue, but it 
was true of Red. 

For two weeks Red had not been on 
Mike’s beat. He had been letting it rest 
in order that there might not be enough 
unseemly occurrences to call for protest 
on the part of the public. 

One evening, the fifteenth of July, to 
be exact, Red appeared on his favorite 
beat, neatly dressed and appearing like a 
business man from some interior town 
who, like many others at that time of the 
year, was spending his vacation in San 
Francisco because the valleys were hot. 
He saw a big man in uniform almost a 
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block away; and at the same time he saw 
a prospect who was made to order for 
him, and decided to get busy at once, 
which he did. 

Red followed the stranger to a point on 
the street where it was somewhat dark 
and quiet, and there dropped him neatly 
with his trusty blackjack, as he had 
dropped many another, and proceeded to 
go quickly through his pockets in search 
of money. Red never bothered with 
jewelry; it was risky trying to get rid of 
it. He had emptied the contents of the 
stranger's pockets into his own and was 
just raising from his stooped position 
over him when he felt a heavy hand upon 
his shoulder and turned to look upon the 
big form of a policeman. He could not 
make out the features in the semi-dark- 
ness; but felt sure that Mike was having 
a bit of fun with him, or was arresting 
him to satisfy some bystander, and would 
take him around the corner and turn him 
loose. 

“Come wut me!” came a stern com- 
mand in a voice which did not sound 
exactly like Mike’s. 

Red went along without protest, expect- 
ing to be released around the corner and 
chuckling at the thought of what a good 
confederate he had in big Mike. “T'll 
slip him an extra ten this time,” he said 
to himself as he went along, knowing that 
he had just taken a fine roll from the 
stranger. 

But when he reached a place where 
there was more light, he realized that 
that was something wrong. This was not 


Mike; and the big policeman held to his 
collar with a grip which indicated that 
there was no joke about this arrest. 

Who are you?” asked 
Red in surprise as he tried to squirm into 
a position which might render it possible 
to get loose. 

“Never mind who I| am,” replied Pat 
O’Brien, who happened to be on the beat 
while Mike was taking his vacation. 
What I want to know is who you are, 
afther which your name won’t make much 
difference; for we'll be givin’ you a num- 
ber instead of a name where you’re goin’, 


so we will!” 

Red saw it all. He had been one of 
the most careful crooks in the business for 
years, and had always managed to get by 
because he was not forgetful of the 
little details of caution. But here he was 
caught in a net of his own making. He 
had known well that Mike was in the 
habit of taking a vacation every year; 
and he knew when it usually came, too, 
but this time he had forgotten something, 
just as they all do some time, and the re- 
sult is always the same—they get what is 
coming to them. 

Red’s pull yith Mike did not avail him 
in dealing with Pat O’Brien; nor could he 
fix that stern and sturdy guardian of the 
public, although he offered him the entire 
roll which he had just acquired. It was 
of no use. The crook who had a pull 
could not pull away from Pat, and when 
the wagon arrived he was cursing himself 
for forgetting that Mike’s vacation usually 
came in July. 


WHERE THE WINDS BLOW ON FOREVER 


By Hilda Laura Norman. 


I’m seeking a place where the white clouds fly, 
Tossing their heads in the blue of the sky; 


Where poppy craft sail on the waves of the wheat 
And the winds blow on forever. 


Cool water that washes the foot of a cliff, 
Flashing fish, and a rocking skiff 
That were a heaven for one like me— 


Where the winds blow on forever. 
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Woman’s Instinct Supreme 


The Glitter of Unreal Life Inferior to a Home. 


By Irene Hadley 


HEY stood face to face in the mel- 
T| low gold of evening’s last smile, a 
——— broad shouldered young fellow with 
the healthy look of the outdoors upon him 


and a flower-like slip of a girl. 


Ahead of them loomed a great: rock” 


and as if jagged out by the giant penknife 


of Mars, there could be seen cut into the © 


stone’s surface the outspread wings of an 
eagle, poised as if for flight. 

The man took one of the girl’s hands 
in his—she allowed it to remain—reluct- 
antly. “Rosebud,” he said almost in a 
whisper, “tell me, little Rosebud, surely 
you do not mean that we have come to 
the parting of the ways?” 

The girl frowned and pointed to a 
nearby bench. “If you insist upon going 
into details again, Tod, for heaven’s sake 
let us sit down. You and your outdoors! 
Plodding over rough paths, dodging sun- 
burn, risking poison oak! I had much 
rather stay with our crowd at the dance 
or go back into Los Angeles to a show.” 

Tod laughed boyishly. “I did not mean 
to lead you such a terrible race, dear, 
I just thought it would be fun to steal 
away from the moans of the saxaphone; 
to listen to the birds for awhile and watch 
the California sun play hide and seek with 
its own rainbow colored shadows. Look 
at old Eagle Rock, isn’t it a picture?” 

Gently the girl’s hand stole into the 
strong tanned one. “I like you, Toddy, 
dear, oh, so well. You seem to enjoy life 
so honestly; to take such sincere pleasure 
in every little old thing—like sunsets and 
rocks and flowers. I wish I could be that 
easily satished.” 

The man caught his breath. “Not little 
things, Rosebud. These things are the 
real things, the riches of life. No man 
can paint a greater picture than that of 
the setting sun we see before us—what 
songster can make sweeter music than a 


California nightingale—what perfume can 
rival Nature’s bouquet ?” 

“Then you do not value my voice 2” 

Tod nodded. “Rosebud, you know I 
am proud of your beautiful voice—but | 
want to hear the melody of it in our home 
—I want you to be my wife.” 

fhe girl brushed back a golden brown 
curl from her forehead as she replied: “I 
think you are selfish, Tod. You want to 
keep me to yourself. I want a career— 
not a home.” 

“You mean you think you want a 
career. You want admiration, pretty 
clothes, attentions. You do not value 
your voice because of the pleasure it may 
bring others; you value the attention your 
voice brings you.” 

The girl flushed as the truth of Tod’s 
words struck home. She had refused to 
sing several times when asked to in the 
name of charity—that is, for the charity 
that is poor and sick and miserable. It 
had been much more fun to entertain 
pride masquerading as charity and patron- 
ized by what the “lower crust” calls the 


“upper crust.” 
and shrugged her 


She frowned 
shoulders. 

“I do not want to give you up, Toddy. 
Can’t we marry anyhow? I could still 
stay on the stage>” 

“There might be other uses for your 
voice, dear—when we marry. Then, too, 
my tastes are simple. A little bungalow, 
a garden, lots of trees, good books, a few 
good friends, who like me for myself. 
The public admires your voice; the real 
you they do not know. You do not culti- 
vate friends; you cultivate acquaint- 
ances. 

Rosebud smiled. “I suppose that is 
why I am nearly in love with you—you 
are so, shall I say frightfully truthful? 
I suppose I am little and mean and selfish, 
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but oh, it’s just my nature. My ambition, 
my greatest pleasure, is to hear applause; 
to be the center of an envious crowd. 
Now you know me in all the cheap 
tawdriness of my nature. Do you still 
imagine you are in love with me?” 


““Yes,”” came the prompt reply. “Very 
much in love with the real you, the little 
rose-like girl that her daddy named 
‘Rosebud,’ my playmate of the long ago. 
Remember when your father brought us 
out here to Eagle Rock on a picnic— 
your seventh birthday it was, | believe >?” 

Rosebud sighed. “He told me before 
he died that a wonderful voice might be a 
blessing or a curse; but the love of 
strong man was a blessing always. He 
wanted me to marry you. ‘Tod is like old 
Eagle Rock,’ he used to say, ‘strong, 
steady, reliable.’ [I guess daddy did not 
have much confidence in his little 
daughter’s ability.” 

The man was silent for a moment. 
Then he answered thoughtfully : 

“There is no doubt but what you are 
on the road to fame, Rosebud. Your 
voice isn’t going to fail you, but, my 
dear, you are failing your voice. Late 
hours, no outdoor exercise, indulgent 
living; how long do you think you can 
stand it—and then what?” 


The girl shuddered. “I think I should 
die if I had to give up my plans for a 
successful career. How can you be satis- 
fied with such a dull occupation as yours ? 
A flower nursery—why, if I were a man 
that would bore me to death.” 

“And I am proud of it, Rosebud. It 
takes work and study and care; but it 
brings happiness.” 

The girl lifted her eyebrows. 

“Oh, but think of the pleasure that 
fame brings; ambitions realized———” 

The sun, tired with its game, had 
called its shadow children back from their 
hiding places in the crevices of the rock, 
and the trees were blotting into dark 
outline. 

“I want to go home,” said Rosebud, 
with a shudder. “I feel tired.” Then in 
a weary tone: “If I marry you, Tod, it 
means you will make me give up my 
career >” 

“No,” answered Tod, as they picked 
their way down the path, “if you marry 


me, it will mean that you have chosen 
for yourself—the port that. they call 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’ ”’ 


& & 


A few evenings later Rosebud sat in her 
friend Mona Dane's dressing room having 
a cozy little “between numbers” chat. 

Mona had been one of Rosebud’s child- 
hood friends; in fact, Rosebud, who was 
several years younger, had always looked 
up to the older girl with a sort of awe and 
reverence. 

She thought of her childish worship as 
she looked about the dressing room, all 
done in soft yellows to match the gold 
color of Mona’s hair and gowns. 

“Do you know, dear,” she said at 
length, “that you have always been my 
ideal. If I could only grow up into an 
actress like Mona—How many times my 
day dreams centered on you ?” 

Mrs. Dane sighed. “It has been a hard 
struggle for Tom and me; only our love 
for each other ever pulled us up over 
the rough places. Of course, Rosebud, 
you have your dad’s money to develop 
your talent. My husband and [J literally 
had to fight our way ahead. And to think 
that you were idealizing me! Why, child, 
I never should have had the courage to 
work my way through the goal alone. 
Always the beacon light was before me; 
that some day we might find the path to 
home.” 

Rosebud looked at her friend in blank 
astonishment. 

“Why, Mona, aren’t you and Tom con- 
tented now? You've got everything. You 
are considered among the best dramatic 
artists in America. Women copy your 
clothes, your style of hair dress! Why, 
you are famous! What more could you 


want?” 

Mona shook her head. “Little Rose- 
bud, all these things are but the means to 
an end. I had a gift for acting, so did 
my husband. Together, this way, we 
stood a better chance to make big money 
than in any other profession. I have been 
able to pay for the education of 
my younger sisters; cancelled dad’s 
mortgage; paid for the operation that re- 
stored the eyesight of Tom’s mother—” 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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Democracy Ideal and Real 


By Stanton Coblentz 


HERE has been much talk of late 
‘i about “making the world safe for 
™— democracy,” but little about making 
democracy real in the world. One may 
search far for democracy; he may seek it 
in its native haunts, if it has any native 
haunts; but without a microscope he 
cannot find it, and even then it is doubtful 
if he can succeed. For democracy is a 
chimera, a_ will-o’-the-wisp, a rainbow 
that fades when the clouds recede, a 
fairy palace in a mythical land we delude 
ourselves into believing we have found. 

As evidence of the visionary nature of 
democracy, we need do no more than 
read the reports of the recent Republican 
convention at Chicago. Not that this 
convention was different than conventions 
have been in the past, or than we may 
expect them to be in the future; not that 
the man it selected is not competent, or 
was not chosen according to the best dic- 
tates of party policy. It does not matter 
what our opinions in these respects may 
be; the one fact which we cannot deny 
is that the candidate was not chosen as 
democracy would demand. If he had 
been, his name would have been on the 
ballot in a majority of the States, and 
would have been approved by a majority 
of the voters; and there would have been 
no convention which could have gainsaid 
the expressed wishes of the people and 
whose leaders could have selected the 
nominee. To abolish conventions might 
not be practicable, but to admit that is to 
admit that, in this respect at least, de- 
mocracy is impracticable. 

The elections are the great national 
sporting events; they are watched with 
that interest with which we regard sport- 
ing affairs; they have something of the 
nature of the Olympic games which every 
four years aroused national enthusiasm 
in the Ancient Greeks. But they do not 
partake of the democracy of sports; not 
all competitors have an equal chance; 
and the spectators can never know 


whether the rules of the game are being 
respected. It is as if, in a World’s 
Championship baseball game, which 
thousands attend, and many other 
thousands eagerly follow in the news- 
papers, it had been arranged in advance 
that a certain team was to win, and that, 
accordingly, the other team was to do 
everything in its power to avoid scoring 
a run. Such a procedure might prove 
successful to the box office and enter- 
taining to the audience, but were it to be 
known, it would hardly be considered 
fair play. In the same way, the present 
tactics of nominating conventions may be 
successful politically, but can hardly be 
considered democratic. 

From this the reader will take it that 
either the conventions or democracy is at 
fault. I do not mean to impugn the con- 
ventions. Neither do I mean to defend 
democracy. [| cannot rationally do so 
when I remember what democracy has 
meant in the world and what it has done 
to the world. For democracy is not a 
new thing; it is ancient as civilization; 
but there are many phases of it which 
modern democrats do not care to discuss. 
Ancient Sparta was a most democratic 
State; the citizens all ate from a common 
table, and the weakling children of high 
and low were slaughtered alike in the 
most democratic manner. Yet we do not 
for that reason crave to be Spartans. 
Rome also was remarkable for its de- 
mocracy; the poorer citizens were given 
free grain, and invited by aspiring poli- 
ticians to exhibitions in which they could 
see murder committed free of charge. 
Yet that fact does not make us long to be 
Romans. The people of Medieval times 
were likewise notable for their democracy, 
and gave every one suspected of crime a 
fair and equal trial, which consisted in 
proving his innocence by his ability not to 
be burned by a red-hot brand. Yet no 
one today asks for a return to such 
democratic conditions. 


Just Spanish 


Might Be Dilatory But Never Ungallant 


By Beatrice Jones 


watch. He was late. He was 
always late, for Senor Alfonzo de 
la Playa had the easy going temperament 
of his Spanish race, and to him time was 
as nothing. Margaret Frazier knew that 
he would come presently with a broad 
smile and not the slightest: consciousness 
that aught was amiss. 

In the meantime, Margaret looked 


T HE girl looked impatiently at her 


about her, for she knew her Spanish 


lesson by heart and was tired of studying. 
The familiar scene brought back mem- 
ories of previous lessons and slight di- 
versions therefrom. Senor Playa had 
often used the words “Amo” and “caro” 
and had been rebuked for his familiarity. 
At such times he would look at her with 
wonder in his eyes and asked, “Porque?” 

“Why 2?” she would repeat, because | 
say so,” and as that was a most insuf- 
ficient reason, he would soon forget about 
it and make love to her all over again in 
his soft Spanish. The fact is, he could 
speak little else, so it was necessary for 
him to use his native tongue, or remain 
silent—and silent he would not remain. 

Once he said, “You are the most beau- 
tiful woman in all the world. Without 
you, | die.” 

She had laughed at that and soon he 
got up and walked away. He was hurt. 
The next day he had quite forgotten about 
it and was as happy and carefree as a 
child, and as the flowers blossomed every- 
where and the sky was absurdly blue in 
that Southern California garden, it was no 
wonder that a native of Seville should be 
romantic when the whole world about him 
was. 

He came down the walk and greeted 
the girl whom he called “Senorita 
Frazier,” with a smile and a broad sweep 
of his broad-rimmed hat. His mind would 
not stay with the lesson but roamed in the 


field of love. Suddenly his gay bearing 


left him and he almost wept as he said: 
“I feel badly.” 


“You do?” asked Margaret in great un- 
suspecting sympathy. “You had better 
go home to bed.” | 

““No, I feel badly here,” and the Senor 
clasped his hands above his heart. 

Margaret’s eyes twinkled. “A walk in 
the fresh air will help that. What 
caused it?” 

“] want to get married,” he announced 
unexpectedly. 

“Married. Oh, I see. Is it that pretty 
little Spanish girl I saw you with yester- 


day?” 
Alfonzo’s voice was indignant. 
“Spanish? She not Spanish, she 


Mexicano.” The last word was uttered 


with deep disgust and disdain. “I want to 
marry an American.” 
“Oh!” 
“I want to marry you!” 
“Marry me?” she gasped. “You 


couldn’t do that, you know.” Her eyes 
twinkled. “Why, that is absurd.” 

“Porque >?” 

“Why, in the first place we don’t even 
speak each other's language.” 

“But I teach you.” 

“Perhaps.” Then she added, 
very extravagant.” 

“Extravagant? Whatextravagant 
mean?” 

“Oh, I like to spend a lot of money.” 
Surely that would crush him. But not 
at all, it had quite the opposite effect. 
He was elated. 

“Moneys? How much you need?” 

Margaret laughed outright at that, and 
Alfonzo’s hopeful face fell. 

“You don’t luff me,” he said. “I go 
kill myself.”” Then—for no true Spaniard 
could forget the eternal tomorrow—he 
added, ““Manana.” 

He left her then, but she found a note 
in her mail next morning which needed 
the aid of her Spanish dictionary. It 
read: 

“I adore you with all my soul, my 
Senorita. ‘Why not accept the man yet 


“T am 


“You Are the Most Be-u-tee-ful Woman in All the World.” 


most faithful of all the world? You are 
the most beautiful woman in all the world. 
Without you, I die.” 

That was a year ago. 

Margaret had long since left the South- 
land. She was now in San Francisco and 
very much desirous of lunch? She was 
passing the most frequented restaurant in 
the city, so went in, and was ushered to a 
seat in a well-flled room. The orchestra 


just finished the bar of “Senora,” when 
her attention was drawn to a table where 
two foreigners sat. The man’s back was 
toward her but his voice seemed strangely 
familiar. Then she knew why and she 
laughed as she heard the softly spoken 
words: 

“Caro, you are the most be-u-tee-ful 
woman in all the world. Without you 


I die.” 
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Alma Mater 


One Never Knows What He May Become. 


By Fiswoode Tarleton 


—=alE USED to sit on the Common, of 
'H| a morning, near the Beacon-street 
= gide, and almost under the shadow 
of the State House dome. He wasn’t 
much, that is, just to look at. Indeed, 
for the greater part of the summer, | 
passed him on my morning jaunt to 
Beacon Hill noting passively that he was 
there as was the tree that sheltered him. 

But one morning—! don’t know—it 
was very hot—the path blistered my feet 
and the unstirring air hung like a cloak 
over my shoulders and arms. His bench 
was more shaded than the other ones. | 
sad down by his side. 

I remember of watching the hurrying, 
perspiring workers who were cutting 
across the Common; the restless forms of 
more or less homeless men, that dotted 
the shaded green slopes; the exhausted 
South End mothers who were propped up 
against the trees, and the children in 
faded, shrunken bathing suits who were 
splashing about the frog pond. 

At last-I felt the stranger at my side 
shift his knees and turn toward me. 

“Have you the time?” he asked. 

Of course I heard him distinctly, but | 
was slow in comprehending that morning 
—the heat and everything. 

“Beg pardon,” | said. 

“Have you a cigarette?” he asked. 

I had and offered him one. He thanked 
me. 

And, close up, I saw a frayed suit, a 
weather-beaten straw, and some bloat. 

“Awfully hot,” he remarked. 

“Awfully!” I agreed. 

Just then a familiar mannerism aroused 
my interest, and, disguised as it was under 
a matted beard, his puffed face came 
back to me at last. P , the vale- 
dictorian, poet’ and mystic, whose verse 
was acclaimed the best at the university, 
and praised by the faculty; many’s the 
time. God! What things were predicted 


for him. 


“You remember me>” I| ventured at 
ast. 

He began to reflect. For a long time he 
reflected, first looking at me in a 
quizzical way, then glancing upward, as 
if expecting my identity to be written 
across a fleeting cloud. Finally the glaze 
disappeared for an instant from before 
his eyes. 

“You,” he exclaimed. “You.” 

Thus we shook hands. 

We recalled college days and ways, and 
more than one classmate who had reached 
the heights of fame. And dances, we 
recalled, and suppers, and discourses 

“And. how is everything?” I finally 
asked. 

“Oh, so-so,” answered he. “That is, 
everything is all right—and you ?” 

“Still obscure,” I said. “But one of 
these days—who knows >” 

Then the clock on the Park street 
church struck nine. 

“I must go,” I said, handing him my 
card. “Drop in real soon.” 

Again we shook hands. 

“If there is ever anything I can do,” 
added. 

“Thanks awfully,” said he. “If there 
is, why, I'll let you know.” 

So we parted and a month passed and 
then another. He did not frequent the 
Common any more. But I ran across him, 
one noon, in Tremont row. He was talk- 
ing quite earnestly to an old lady whose 
face wore an expression of sadness and 
pity. At last she handed him some 
change. His sweeping glance at the 
passing crowd failed to take me in, so 
that the little transaction embarrassed 
him none as | contrived to encounter him 
a block farther on. 

Once more we shook hands. 

He seemed to be looking at me through 
glass. and was trying his best to suppress 
a chill in the warm September sun. 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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There is hardly a big concern in the country where this ““Y and E” 


system of filing is not in use. 


Everywhere some department manager or 


some individual, if not the concern itself, has found that this system gives 


Speed in filing 


accuracy 


Assured 


Speed in finding 
Quick transferring 


Reduced maintenance expense 


The principle of this remark- 
able system is “find alphabet- 
ically, refile numerically”. It 
is the original and perfected al- 
phabetical-numerical system. 

Numbered guides are pro- 
vided which divide the fiie 
into alphabetical divisions— 
as many as six thousand, if 
needed. Behind each guide is 
filed a direct name folder for 
each correspondent in that 
division, besides one miscella- 
neous folder; folders are given 
the same numbers as the cor- 
responding guides. 


YAWMAN & ERBE 


Thus in the system that 
uses forty alphabetical divi- 
sions, guide Bro-Bry is num- 
ber 4, and all correspondence 
folders from Bro-Bry are 
numbered 4. 

When you want Brown’s 
correspondence, look for it 
under Bro. When through, 
just drop it back of guide 
4. Assimple as that! 

The success of the system 
lies in the fact that it is easier 
to work with numbers than 
with alphabetical divisions. 
If anumber 3 folder ever gets 


132 SUTTER STREET 


* ** Leaders of the World’’ in Filing Devices and Uttice Systeme— Wood and STEEL 


behind guide number 4, your 


eye catches the difference—one 
3 among many 4’s—the moment you 
reopen the file! What chance for 
mistakes does this leave? 

Miscellaneous folders become the 
guides when you transfer, so the 
guides can be used over and over 
again. 

The extent to which this “Y and 
E.”’ system has crept into practically 
all well-established business con- 
cerns proves that it is a better system. 

More department managers, more 
individuals, more concerns at large 
should plan now 
to install it dur- 


ing the next 
transfer season. 
You should do so. 
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Comparison of Climates 


By Joseph Jacobson 


URING the summer there is an even 
greater difference between the 

East and West than during the 
winter, when the East is blizzard- 
stricken while the California sun shines 
warm. How seldom in San Francisco one 
suffers discomfort from the heat and must 
seek a cooler stop! A few miles inland, 
or along the coast, and one is at a de- 
lightful pleasure resort, with bathing, 
fishing, and rowing. 

Let us make a comparison: Take first 
of all the corner of Powell and Market 
in San Francisco, one of the busiest 
spots in the city. -A breeze is always 
blowing, and the temperature is never dis- 
agreeably high. Women wear their coats 
during the middle of the day and men 
carry overcoats to protect themselves from 
the coolness of the evening. A good point 
from which to see a midsummer day in 
New York—and there are many of them 
—is near the post office. Probably no 
place except Bond street in London can 
afford more turmoil, rush and excitement 
than this particular locality. The ground 
seems to tremble with the grinding 
wheels of thousands of vehicles and the 
chorus of noise is surprising. The so- 
prano tones are made by the policemen 
whistles, screams of frightened women, 
rattling of the automobiles. The baritone 
tones are produced by the swearing of the 
drivers, the tread of feet, while the bass 
notes are sung by the roar of distant 
wheels, and countless footfalls that sound 
like the surf dashing against the rocks. 
Everywhere one sees men, boys and 
women rushing, pushing and struggling, 
reminding him of O’Rourke’s “con- 
sthrictors.”” 

The sun has achieved a torrid glory, 
the thermometer is “only” 96 degrees, 
the heat comes from everywhere above 
and below. Everything seems to be boil- 
ing as in the Sahara. The polished side- 
walks seem like a grating over a slow coal 
fire, and one feels more like protecting the 


ankles than the head. Now the ruin of 
class distinction runs rampant and the 
hand laborer and the wealthy man pull up 
their sleeves to circulate the air, which is 
as hot as the blasts from a furnace. An- 
other result of the extraordinary heat is 
the scowl on everybody's face, a sort of 
semi-painful disheartened expression. On 
many faces is stamped real tragedy and 
apparent bitterness. If you meet an 
acquaintance the first question is “How 
high is the temperature?” Probably to 
find out how much more he will be able 
to stand before the end comes. They talk 
freely over the glass of mercury as over 
any other glass containing liquid. The 
saloons and the soda fountains tell the 
same tale. The gusts from the hot air 
parch the throat and the canal is dry. 
It matters not what the drink is as long as 
it is liquid and no questions asked. 

At noon style and decorum say adieu. 
Dignified men appear collarless, with dis- 
ordered hair, the poor telegraph boy on 
his wheel and hot uniform looks dis- 
traught, the fat man has a mustache of 
globules on his lip, he moves slowly like 
wading through foot high mud, gasping 
like a fish. The policeman summons his 
last courage to control the traffic and his 
whistle grows weaker and weaker. Now 
and then he throws a glance of envy at a 
little throng which stands in the shadow, 
fans in hand. The highly varnished auto- 
mobiles shoot out shafts of blinding light, 
and the people press along with panting 
chests and watery eyes, as if they were 
experiencing an earthquake. Now and 
then a throng gathers around a prostrate 
form, a victim of sunstroke being carried 
to the nearest drug-store. Or it is a poor 
horse which in spite of a large sun-hat is 
overcome by the heat. 

Everybody converses about the heat 
trying to extract some grain of consola- 
tion from fellow-sufferers. In comparison 
with this, is San Francisco not a fine 
summer resort ? 
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My First Love 


By Rene Bizet 


NEVER write the name of Rosine 


without a certain emotion. She was 

my first love. She was twelve when 
I was ten years. She was blonde and 
pretty with abundance of tresses. I was 
a scrawny youngster with a head like a 
billiard ball and the eyes of a bull-dog. 
She must have had a great deal of 
courage to love me. It is true that I had 
a kind heart and my candor was perfect. 

We were neighbors. Often the mother 
of Rosine would regard me with tender- 
ness and murmur: “It is unfortunate he 
is so young. He would make a nice little 
son-in-law.” 

Rosine and I used to play at being 
travelers in far-off countries. We studi 
pictures in books of travel together. 
Rosine preferred travel in China. I de- 
sired to explore South America. 

We were resolved that some day we 
would start together on a trip around the 
world. At last we concluded it was time 
to go. It was late Spring in the Isle of 
France where we lived. The gardens 
were gay with lilacs and roses. The dis- 
tant woods of tender green brought 
thoughts of the sea and the enchanted 
lands of our childish dreams. 

It was understood that we should meet 
at dawn next day behind the village 
church and begin our journey. Guarding 
that great secret we separated with happy 
smiles. 

When my parents were asleep, | glided 
with the step of a wolf into the pantry 
and packed in an old chocolate box, the 
cake and sugar | thought sufficient nour- 
ishment for our voyage around the 
world. Rosine, no doubt would bring the 
less important articles, including the hand- 
kerchiefs and the wraps to protect us 
against cold nights. 

I strapped on my tin carbine which 
fired a little plug of wood, attached by 
an elastic string. I pocketed my knife 
with two blades which seemed as for- 
midable as a yatagan. 


I intended not to sleep that night but 
became so fatigued I dropped into an easy 
chair and did not awaken until morning. 

On my stealthy way to our rendezvous 
I glanced at the closed windows of 
Rosine’s home and wondered if she had 
already reached the church. 


The air was sweet with the perfume of ° 
flowers and the poplars rustled in the 
morning breeze. The rays of the sun 
— the church windows with golden 
ight. 

Rosine had not arrived. 

As if I had reached the first stage of 
my long journey | camped with my pack- 
ages and carbine at hand. 

Rosine came not and the people began 
to enter the church for the early mass. 
To escape detection I crawled into a ditch 
and waited. I had heard my father say 
that the women were never punctual. 


An hour went by and no Rosine. Fears 
that her plans had been discovered tor- 
tured me. At half-past seven she ap- 
peared without her hat or anything else 
necessary for our trip around the world. 
I thought, what a great imprudence, but 


as my father said, “women are so for- 
getful.”” 


“Oh, you are here already,” she ex- 
claimed and proceeded to embrace me 
affectionately but I was in no humor for 
such trifling. 

“Rosine,” I said, “you are very late. 
Let us be going.” 

Then she regarded me _ coaxingly, 
shrugged her shoulders, and said that her 
father told her he would go next week 
by automobile to Paris with his friends. 

I remembered hearing my father say 
women never knew their own minds for 
‘five minutes, or 1! would have been 
angrier. 

“It will be very chic—very nice—that 
trip to Paris,” she said. “Just the same 
as our long voyage.” 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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Consult your banker or tele- 
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NEGRO PROBLEM IN FICTION 


Before the emancipation of the Ameri- 
can negroes, fiction relative to the colored 
race had considerable vogue. There 
seems to be a recrudescence of the negro 
problem in literature, but most of the 
writers just toy with the subject. No 
doubt some vigorous author with the 
courage of her convictions—for a woman 
it certainly shall be—will give the world 
a sequel to Uncle Tom’s Cabin—the cabin 


burning and lom being roasted alive by. 


iynchers. Here is a great field for aspir- 
ing writers, who have worn all wild and 
woolly Western plots to rags and flitters. 

An interesting new book on the negro 
problems, is Mrs. George Madden Martin’s 
“Children of the Mist.” Her “Emmy 
Lou” stories have been very popular. In 
a spirit of justice and sympathy she por- 
trays all the black man’s virtues and his 
limitations. Mystified, baffled and ex- 
ploited; discouraged and embittered, the 
negroes are but children who after fifty- 
six years of freedom still are as in a glass, 
darkly. As stories, the tales are distinctly 
above the average. Appletons are the 
publishers. 


A NOVEL ON SPIRITISM 


Alice Brown’s novel of spiritism, “The 
Wind Between the Worlds,” published by 
the Macmillan Company, has received ex- 
tended notice, more for the subject 
treated than the fantastical treatment 
of it. 

Anybody who reads superficial fiction 
on spiritism wastes time, if the object be 
to obtain some mental grasp of a phase of 
thought, worthier of a caveman than an 
American citizen of the twentieth century. 

To understand the basic principles of 
spiritism, one should begin by accepting 
the verdict of that famous ;scientist, the 
late Ernst Haeckel, that spiritism “is a 
dreary superstition.” Miss Brown’s novel 
confirms the accusation of dreariness, for 
her characters are continually juggling 
with the apparatus of clairvoyance, to get 


a tearful peep into the mysterious beyond. 


That kind Providence draws an im- | 


penetrable veil between the living and the 
dead, is perhaps the greatest blessing to 
poor feeble superstitious mankind. The 
world is kept always young.. The feeble 
pass out. 

We of the twentieth century are almost 
as superstitious as mankind two thousand 
years ago. Civilized man is only an ex- 
perienced savage. Much of his mystical 
spirit faith is as crude as the primitive 
fetichism of Darkest Africa. 

Any form of belief which violates the 
known and unchangeable laws of nature, 
is only superstition and the most irrational 
of all is spiritism. 

Any book dealing with spiritism, ex- 
cept from the viewpoint of rational 
science, and written by a scientist who 
has proved’ his rights to the title, is 
worse than useless, unless resorted to as a 
means of killing time or inducing sleep. 


INTERESTING CAREER OF NOVELIST 


Thomas Hardy, the well known British 
novelist, has recently passed his eightieth 
birthday. It was fifty-five years ago, in 
Chamber’s Journal, that Mr. Hardy first 
actually appeared in print as the writer of 
an article entitled “How I Built Myself a 
House.” That house was Max Gate, his 
home today. He had been trained from 
the age of I7 as an architect, first under 
a Dorchester man named Hicks, and then 
from his twentieth year under Sir Arthur 
Blomfield in London. In 1863 he won 
the prize and medal of the Institute of 
British Architects for an essay on “Colour- 
ed Brick and Terra Cotta Architecture,” 
and in the same year an important prize 
for architectural design. His master, 
Blomfield, was an accomplished artist, and 
the first veering of Hardy's aims in life 
was not toward fiction and poetry but to- 
ward art criticism. But this phase passed. 
He had all along been a wide reader and 
a most sensitive observer, and in 1871 his 
first novel, “Desperate Remedies,” was 
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published in three volumes. Its hero was 
an architect. Two years later his archi- 
tectural experience strongly colored his 
third novel, “A Pair of Blue Eyes.” The 
same may be said of “A Laodicean,” his 
eighth novel, and of “Jude, the Obscure,” 
in which the feeling for Oxford’s vener- 
able buildings is that of an imaginative 
architect. In all Hardy’s novels there is a 
special power to portray buildings, to re- 
late them to their soil and surroundings, 
and to invest them with large human in- 
terest. By a sort of providential accident, 
in harmony with his genius, he selected as 
the site of his home a piece of land which, 
outside his expectation, turned out to have 
been part of a Roman cemetery. In cut- 
ting his carriage drive the workmen 
brought to the surface almost a platoon of 
soldiers of Hadrian’s time, and also the 
skeleton of a Roman lady whose hair- 
binding brooch is now one of the novelists 
treasures. 


SONGS OF CALIFORNIA WILD 
FLOWERS 


Leila France’s book, “California Wild 
Flower Songs,” is attaining wide popu- 
larity. The author not only has written 
the songs, but composed the music. [here 
are fifteen poems and songs presented in 
attractive style in a book of regular music 
sheet size. It is a useful as well an inter- 
esting work. 


The Lippincott Company has just pub- 
lished “The Children’s Story Garden,” 
containing a selection of short stories for 
children’s reading made by a committee of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. 7 


Publication of Winston Churchill's new 
novel, “The Green Bay Tree,” which the 
Macmillan Company had announced for 
this Spring, has been postponed until next 
Fall. 


“Windmills,” a piece of satirical fiction 
by Gilbert Cannan, is announced for pub- 
lication within a week or two by B. W. 


Huebsch, Inc. 


The developments of 150 years pro- 
vide some striking comparisons between 
the contents of the early and the latest 
editions of the Brittanica. For the first 
edition, in 1768 the article on France 
filled only thirteen lines, while that on 
Japan was content with two lines, as fol- 
lows: “Japan, or Islands of Japan, are 
situated between 130 and 144 degrees 
of E. Lon., and between 30 and 40 de- 


grees of N. Lat.” 


Prefers Poetry to Politics 
(Continued from Page 32) 


Here come his confreres of the capitol at 
Washington, with whom he bears the load 
of governmental responsibility. These 
men know him as perhaps no other man 
from California is known at the Capital. 
They listen to his counsel, and thus he 
works effectively for his State. 

Here, too, come sage and poet fér rest 
and reflection. It was here George 
Sterling wrote a song of beauty; and 
here Edwin Markham created “Elora,” 
the nymph conjured out of his sub-con- 
scious memories. Here Gertrude Atherton 
tarried for the inspiration and atmosphere 
of her latest story, in which she weaves 
much of the romantic beauty of the Villa. 
And all this is not in old California of 
Montalvo’s dream; but in new, magic, 
modern California, the gentle mother- 
land which lures forth with grace every 
kindly attitude of the soul. 


‘My First Love 


(Continued from Page 81) 


“Not the same at all,” I exclaimed. 
“Not to me.” 

“Oh, yes—for you will come with us,” 
she wheedled. 

Rosine took my hand and led me back 
home. Unluckily, father was on the 
porch calling for me. 

“Where have you been >” he shouted. 

I was all flustered, and began to 
stammer. 

“He has been to early mass, Monsieur,” 
said she, the most naturally in the world. 

And when I saw how easily a little girl 
like that was able to twist me around her 
finger, and to deceive my father by a lie 
I had no more fear of the world. 
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profanely in the camp. The form of 
christening was perhaps even more 
ludicrous than the satirist had conceived, 
but strangely enough, nobody saw it and 
nobody laughed. “Tommy” was chris- 
tened as seriously as he would have been 
under a Christian roof, and cried and was 
comforted in orthodox fashion. 

And so the work of regeneration began 
in Roaring Camp. Almost imperceptibly 
a change came over the settlement. The 
cabin assigned to “Iommy Luck’’—or 
“The Luck,” as he was more frequently 
called—first showed signs of improve- 
ment. It was kept scrupulously clean and 
whitewashed. Then it was _ boarded, 
clothed and papered. The rosewood 
cradle—packed eighty miles by mule— 
had, in Stumpy’s way of putting it, 
“sorter killed the rest of the furniture.” 
So the rehabilitation of the cabin became 
a necessity. The men who were in the 
habit of lounging in at Stumpy’s to see 
“how the Luck got on,” seemed to appre- 
ciate the change, and, in self-defense, the 
rival establishment of “Tuttle’s grocery” 
bestirred itself, and imported a carpet and 
mirrors. The reflections of the latter on 
the appearance of Roaring Camp tended 
to produce stricter habits of personal 
cleanliness. Again Stumpy imposed a 
kind of quarantine upon those who 
espired to the honor and privilege of 
holding “The Luck.” It was a cruel mor- 
tification to Kentuck who, in the careless- 
ness of a large nature and the habits of a 
frontier life, had begun to regard all gar- 
ments as a second cuticle, which, like a 
snake’s, only sloughed off through decay 
to be debarred this privilege from cer- 
tain prudential reasons. Yet such was the 
subtle influence of innovation that he 
thereafter appeared regularly every after- 
noon in a clean shirt, and face still shin- 
ing from his ablutions. 


Nor were moral and social sanitary laws 
neglected. “Tommy,” who was supposed 
to spend his whole existence in a per- 
sistent attempt to repose, must not be ¢lis- 
turbed by noise. The shouting and yell- 
ing which had gained the camp its infe- 
licitious title were not permitted within 
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hearing distance of Stumpy’s. The men 
conversed in whispers or smoked in 
Indian gravity. Profanity was tacitly 
given up in these sacred precincts, and 
throughout the camp a popular form of 
expletive, known as “D—n the luck!” 
and “Curse the luck!”’ was abandoned, as 
having a new personal bearing. Vocal 
music was not interdicted, being supposed 
to have a soothing, tranquilizing quality, 
and one song, sung by “Man-o’'-War 
Jack,” an English sailor, from Her 
Majesty's Australian Colonies, was quite 
popular as a lullaby. It was a lugubrious 
recital of the exploits of “the Arethusa, 
Seventy-four,” in a muffled minor, ending 
with a prolonged dying fall at the burden 
of each verse, “On Bo-o-o-ard of the 


Arethusa.”” 


It was a fine sight to see Jack holding 
The Luck, rocking from side to side as if 
with the motion of a ship, and crooning 
forth his naval ditty. Either through the 
peculiar rocking of Jack or the length of 
the song—it contained ninety stanzas, and 
was continued with conscientious delibera- 
tion to the bitter end—the lullaby gen- 
erally had the desired effect. At such 
times the men would lie at full length 
under the trees, in the soft summer twi- 
light, smoking their pipes, and drinking 
in the melodious utterances. An indis- 
tinct idea that this was pastoral happiness 
pervaded the camp. “This ere kind of 
thing,” said the Cockney Simmons, medi- 
tatively’ reclining on his elbow, “‘is 
evingly.” It reminded him of Greenwich. 


On the long summer days The Luck 
was usually carried to the gulch, from 


whence the golden store of Roaring: 


Camp was taken. There, on a blanket 
spread over with pine boughs, he would 
lie while the men were working in the 
ditches below. Latterly, there was a rude 
attempt to decorate this bower with 
flowers and sweet-smelling shrubs, and 
generally some one would bring him a 
cluster of wild honeysuckles, azalias, or 
the painted blossoms of Las Mariposas. 
The men had suddenly awakened to the 
fact that there were beauty and signifi- 
cance in these trifles, which they had so 
long trodden carelessly beneath their 
feet. A flake of glittering mica, a frag- 
ment of variegated quartz, a bright 
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pebble from the bed of the creek, became 


beautiful to the eyes thus cleared and- 


strengthened, and were invariably put 
aside for “The Luck.” It was wonderful 
how many treasures the woods and hill- 
sides yielded that “would do for Tommy.” 
Surrounded by playthings such as never 
child out of fairyland had before, it is 
to be hoped that Tommy was content. 
He appeared to be securely happy—albeit 
there was an infantine gravity about him 
—a contemplative light in his round gray 
eyes that sometimes worried Stumpy. He 
was always tractable and quiet, and it is 
recorded that once, having crept beyond 
his ““corral”—a hedge of tessallated pine 
boughs, which surrounded his bed—he 
dropped over the bank on his head in the 
soft earth, and remained with his mottled 
legs in the air in that position for at least 
five minutes with unflinching gravity. He 
was extricated without a murmur. [I hesi- 
tate to record the many other instances of 
his sagacity, which rest, unfortunately, 
upon the stateme prejudiced friends. 
Some of them were not without a tinge of 
superstitition. 

“I crept up the bank just now,” said 
Kentuck one day, in a breathless state of 
excitement, “and dern my skin if he 
wasn't talking to a jay bird as was 
a-sittin’ on his lap. There they was, just 
as free and sociable as anything you 
please, a-jawin’ at each other like two 
cherrybums.” 

Howbeit, whether creeping over the 
pine boughs or lying lazily on his back, 
blinking at the leaves above him, to him 
the birds sang, the squirrels chattered, 
and the flowers bloomed. Nature was his 
nurse and playfellow. For him she 
would let slip between the leaves golden 
shafts of sunlight that fell just within his 
grasp; she would send wandering breezes 
to visit him with the balm of bay and 
resinous gums; to him the tall redwoods 
nodded familiarly sleepily, the 
bumblebees buzzed, and the rooks cawed 
a slumbrous accompaniment. 

Such was the golden summer of Roar- 
ing Camp. They were “flush times”—and 
the Luck was with them. The claims had 
yielded enormously. The camp was 
jealous of its privileges and looked sus- 
piciously on strangers. No encourage- 


ment was given to immigration, and to 
make their seclusion more perfect, the 
land .on either side of the mountain wall 
that surrounded the camp, they duly pre- 
empted. This, and a reputation for singu- 
lar proficiency with the revolver, kept the 
reserve of Roaring Camp inviolate. The 
expressman—their only connecting link 
with the surrounding world—sometimes 
told wonderful tales of the camp. He 
would say, “They've a street up there in 
‘Roaring’ that would lay over any street 
in ‘Red Dog.” They’ve got vines and 
flowers round their houses, and they wash 
themselves twice a day. But they're 
mighty rough on strangers, and they 
worship an Injun baby.” 


With the prosperity of the camp came 
a desire for further improvement. It was 
proposed to build a hotel in the following 
spring, and to invite one or two decent 
families to reside there for the sake of 
“The Luck”—who might perhaps profit 
by female companionship. The sacrifice 
that this concession to the sex cost these 
men, who were fiercely skeptical in regard 
to its general virtue and .usefulness, can 
only be accounted for by their affection 
for Tommy. A few still held out. But 
the resolve could not be carried into effect 
for three months, and the minority meekly 
yielded in the hope that something might 
turn up to prevent it. And it did. 


The winter of °51 will long be remem- 
bered in the foothills. The snow lay deep 
on the Sierras, and every mountain creek 
became a river, and every river a lake. 
Each gorge and gulch was transformed 
into a tumultuous water-course that 
descended the hill-sides, tearing down 
giant trees, and scattering its drift and 
debris along the plain. Red Dog had 
been twice under water, and Roaring 
Camp had been forewarned. 

“Water put the gold into them gulches,”” 
said Stumpy. “It’s been here once, and 
will be here again.” | 

And that night the North Fork suddenly 
leaped over its banks, and swept up the 
triangular valley of Roaring Camp. 

In the confusion of rushing water, 


‘crushing trees and crackling timber, and 


darkness which seemed to flow with the 
water and blot out the fair valley, but 
little could be done to collect the scattered 
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Charles J. Deering Vice-President 
Paul A. Sinsheimer Vice-President 
L. E. Greene........ Vice-President & Trust Officer 


H. G. Larsh, Cashier & Secretary 
Charles du Parc, Asst. Cashier & Asst. Secretary 
W. C. Fife Asst. Cashier 
a Asst. Cashier & Asst. Secretary 
Marion Newman Asst. Cashier 
F. J. Brickwedel Asst. Trust Officer 
R. J. Shrader Asst. Trust Officer 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS....$ 3,348,000.00 
DEPOSITS ‘ .. 34,913,000.00 


The Oldest and Largest Trust 
Company in California 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Hotel Powhatan 
| Rooms, private bath. $2.50 and up | ee 
<I MORE MILES — 
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camp. When the morning broke, the 
cabin of Stumpy nearest the river bank 
was gone. Higher up the gulch they 
found the body of its unlucky owner, but 
the pride—the hope—the joy—the Luck 
—of Roaring Camp had disappearea. 
They were returning with sad hearts when 
a shout from the bank’ recalled them. 

It was a relief boat from down the 
river. They had picked up, they said, a 
man and an infant, nearly exhausted, 
about two miles below. Did anybody 
know them, and did they belong here? 

It needed but a glance to show them 
Kentuck lying there, cruelly crushed and 
bruised, but still holding the Luck of 
Roaring Camp in his arms. As they bent 
over the strangely assorted pair, they saw 
that the child was cold and pulseless. 

“He is dead,” said one. 

Kentuck opened his eyes. “Dead?” he 
repeated feebly. 

“Yes, my man, and you are dying, 
too.” 
A smile lit the eyes of the expiring 
Kentuck. 

“Dying,” he repeated, “he’s a-taking 
me with him—tell the boys I’ve got the 
Luck with me, now.” And the strong 
man clinging to the frail babe as a drown- 
ing man is said to cling to a straw, drifted 
away into the shadowy river that flows 
forever to the unknown sea. 


Pedro Crosses The Border 
(Continued from Page 61) 


while Conchita, she of the starry eyes, 
gazed on him in sorrow; he saw, too, the 
gray walls of a prison, and he who loved 
the sunlight and open country being led 
within—forever. 


An agonized cry burst from his lips. 
Never! No, never would be surrender— 
rather death! But could Pedro Vierra 
die at the hands of a gringo? No! A 
thousand times—no! 


As his brain whirled in an endeavor to 
think of some means whereby he might 
extricate himself from his trap, there 
came to the ears of Pedro, the fearsome 
sound of a rattler; yet no terror struck 
at the heart of the fugitive. Rather, it 
was with a sort of mad elation that he 


stared at the reptile as it coiled at his 
feet ready to strike. 


Once more did the eyes of Pedro turn 
toward his pursuer, who was now pound- 
ing up the hillside. Then swiftly he 
lowered his hands—tore his shirt open at 
the neck—threw himself prone to the 
ground. Just as a shot came screaming 
overhead, missing its mark, the big rattle- 
snake struck. 

A few seconds later Keegan dashed up 
and flung himself from his horse. One 
swift glance at the reptile writhing its 
way into the underbrush and the sheriff 


realized what had happened. 


Keegan knelt by the side of the 
wounded man, his voice full of horror as 
he ejaculated, “The jugular vein!” 

“You can do nothing, Senor,” Vierra’s 
eyes were wild, but his voice was calm. 
“There is no use to try to draw the poison 
out unless you cut. And to cut—a single 
blunder would kill. Let me be, Senor, | 
have chosen this way to die in preference 
to —to”— His voice died to a husky 
murmur that was unintelligible; he turned 
his head and stared downward, where 
the Rio Pequeno flashed like quicksilver 
in the sunlight. 

Keegan, ignoring Pedro’s wild protests, 
picked up the wounded man in his great 
arms and placed him gently in the saddle. 
A few moments later, the sheriff's horse, 
gallantly carrying the double burden, 
plunged through the calm waters of the 
river, scrambled up the bank, and swept 
off a¢ross the hot mesa, headed toward 
town. 


But medical aid came too late. While 
the sky in the west still held the red glow 
of the setting sun, the restless spirit of 
Pedro Vierra crossed the last border. 
And the last intelligible words he uttered 
live in the memory of Sheriff Tom Keegan 
to this day: — 


“You see, Senor, a bad hombre can die 
bravely!” 


The Hermit of Lanai 
(Continued from Page 48) 


for her as in our halcyon days. She 
hears; for she comes far out to the point 
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A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 


By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. “Don'ts” in Real Es- 
‘tate ‘‘Pointers,”’ Specific Le- 
gai Forms, eta, etc. 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Avaliable U. 
S. Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen's Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful! 
information. 

This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 


Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $1.5© Postpaid 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WARNERSS 
AUTOMATIC” 


That 
Shoots and Hits 
the Mark” 


Before buying ask your 
dealer about the $18 
‘arner ** 


32 infallible .’’ 
Get the best and save 
Cc AL. at least 


Get a Warner “Infallibie’’ Automatic and teach the 
women how to plug the bull’s eye. Target shooting is 
intense, exciting sport Excellent training for nerves and 
eyes. Teaches self-reliance, confidence and familiarity 
with weapons. Says Your ‘infallible’ 

omatle tol is all that you claim and more. I put 
seven shots in bull’s eye one inch in diameter at distance 
of twenty-five feet with the pistol. The accuracy of 
h 


i i ae) by any regardicss of price.”’ 
C “3, Hoffman, 157 Oakwood Avenue, Orange, N. J, 
FREE LESSON OFFER 


An authority has prepared for 
us, a set of six lessons on the 
Art of Pisto! Markmanship. 
These lessons are of marvelous 
value in the use and care Of a 
Warner“ pP 


Write today for illustrated cir- 
— and terms of Free Lesson 


KIRTLAND BROTHERS & CO., INC. 
96 Chambers St. (dept. 1-0 ) New York 


INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar Will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you ll want the Photo Play World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 
news stands. 


Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 
Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Valuable Poultry Catalogue FREE 
Leading varieties pure or a high 


class breeding birds at moderate prices. 


Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm 


Altoona, lowa 


Universal Soap Co. 


F. C. MILLER, Mgr. 


1053 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BEST SOFT SOAP 
ON EARTH 


For Bank Floors == Automobiles — 
Woodwork of All Description— Used 
by all Chauffeurs for Hand Soap. 


For Sale by all Garages 


and Accessories Stores. 


USED YOU 
WILL USE NO OTHER 


| a “THE 
15 PISTOL 
QuicK 
SHOTS 
‘ 
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of that rock-finger from Molokai, which 


brings us near—yet far.” 


Two weeks had passed since I last 
visited Kanalie in his hermit’s abode, al- 
though I had listened to his song of sad- 
ness every evening. I could not divine 
him. Was his story the truth; or was it 
the fabrication of some mania? Was he a 
criminal who had fled to seclusion from 
the hand of justice? Perhaps he was a 
poacher and robbed the cliff-birds of their 
marketable plumage. What if he was 
grief-stricken; should that make him re- 
nounce his leadership of the Lily’s tribe, 
and his own? All these queries, and more, 
1 put to myself. I gave it up. 


It was about time for Kanalie and his 
song. I wondered why he did not com- 
mence. Ah! there it was. A strange 
song this time, one that rang of triumph. 
What could it mean? I had not long to 
wait for an explanation. 

Kanalie came running through the 
monkey-pod trees. In his eyes was a wild 
look. He seized me by the shoulders, 
and wrung my hand like mad. 

““Wha—what’s the matter?” I managed 
to stammer. 

I was sure, by this time, that he was 
insane, for between outbursts of hysteri- 
cal laughter, he was slapping me forcibly 
on the back. 

“Look, Herbert!” he said, indicating 
his ear. “Look! Do you see anything?” 

I confessed that the lobe seemed 
slightly puffed, and somewhat flakey. 
Then I recoiled from immediate contact 
with the dreaded disease. 

He waited to learn no more. Like a 
flash, he burst through the bushes, where 
the flossy rays of the setting sun slipped 
through the lace-work of the bush-tops, 
in the direction of Wailuku, Molokai— 
and the Lily of Maui. 


Quite A Picnic 
(Continued from Page 68) 


Before she allowed Billy to make their 
presence known, the feminine whispered 
in his ear: 

“I am so glad that you got me out of 


the mess without any of their help, and 
Billy, may I ride in the professor’s place 
when we go home?” 

“Not much. You will ride in your own 
place, and the professor may go—” then 
she covered his mouth with her hand so 
that he could not say it; but those who _ 
noted the glumness of the ponderous pro- 
fessor and fat Jabez Smart as they rode 
home together, felt sure that she was in 
accord with the sentiment he would have 
expressed. 


Under The Yellow Flag 
(Continued from Page 38) 


her captain and steward most graciously 
made room for a half dozen of us, and, in 
a few hours after the arrival of this ship, 
we were passing out of Papeete harbor. 

Our recollections of Tahiti will include 
some of the most interesting, as well as 
the most unpleasant, of our lives, but, as 
a all those who have visited these 
isles, 


“The moon never beams, 
But | see in my dreams, 


My beautiful Tahiti Nui!” 


The City of Romance 
(Continued from Page 42) 


lamp light, lay a single pearl as large as 
the end of his little finger. 

Gardner picked it up, and holding it 
between his thumb and forefinger, bowed ~ 
ceremoniously toward the door through 
which the professor had vanished. 

“Thank you very much for solving the 
mystery for me, alias Professor Ezekiel 
Smith, master smuggler,” he said. 


Alma Mater 
(Continued from Page 77) 


“How is everything?” I asked. 

“Fine,” answered he, with a visible 
effort and jingling the tender old lady’s 
change. 

“If there is anything | can do,” I in- 
sisted, ““why, just say the word.” 

“Thanks awfully,” he said. “But you 
see, everything's going along fine.” 


sand dollars." Order 
SIDNEY TAPP, Ph. B., Dept. 
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WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 


who prefor the Vose to any other piano testify to ite re- 
markable tone qualities. based upon its superb construc- 
tion. Investigation will convince you that there is no 
§ Piano comparable to the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price 
We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, ston, Mass. § 


YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD: Send dime, birth- 
date for truthful, reliable, convincing trial reading. 


Hazel Hause, Box 215, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MARRY—Many Rich; Particulars for stamp. Hap- 
piness lies in married life. Confidential; Reliable. 
F. Morrison, A-3053 W. Holden St., Seattle, Wash. 


GET MARRIEO—Best Matrimonial Magazine 
Published. Mailed FREE. Many Worth from 
$1,000 and Upward, Want to Get Married. 
Both Sex. American Distributor, Blairsville, 
Pennsylvania. 


MARRY FOR WEALTH, HAPPINESS 
Hundreds rich, attractive, congenial willing to wed, 
PHOTOS FREE. Mrs. Warn, 2216/4. Temple St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


MEN AND WOMEN ! There is a Reason why so many of you 

are weak, diseased, nervous, all run down and no good. Read my book 

and know the secret, and living. Mr. Fred Schawbl. 

Buffalo, N. Y. says: ** The boo ent, you could ty not buy for a thou- 
to 


today 
. M. Box 710, in City, Mo. 


Crocheters wanted. Positively no canvass- 
ing; stamped addressed envelope for particu- 
lars. Mrs. Meixel, 517 Lycoming Street, Wil- 
liamsport. Pa. 


— MALE AND FEMALE 

A_ sexology book of the better kind. Un- 
paralleled in interest. atone Sle in plain 
truths. Fascinating and educating. ‘Everyone over 
18 years of age should read this extraordinary 
book. Mailed, prepaid, in plain wrapper for only 
ONE DOLLAR. 

DALL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Denham Bidg., Denver. Colorado Dept. O. M. 


factories have adopted the 


ALEMITE 


Lubricating System 


as standard equipment on their 1920 cars, trucks 
or tractors, 


Why don’t YOU adopt it on the car YOU are 
driving today and 


STOP THAT DIRTY WORK 


when it comes to keeping the chassis of 


Ask Your Dealer or Garage Man 


The Alemite Lubricator Co. 
of California 

624 Van Ness Avenue _——Tel. Franklin 1474 

Oakland—2127 Broadway Tel. Oakland 1069 


TEXAS OIL BULLETIN FREE 


Gives valuable information about all the rich 
Texas Oil Fields. Tells where you can buy 
and sell any oil stock. Write for it today and 
ask for any information you may desire. 

GILBERT JOHNSON & COMPANY. 

For 10 Yrs. Oil Operators & Brokers 

Suite 418, 501 Main St., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


ECZEMA,PSORIASIS 
rheumatism, piles. cancer, sores eyes, acne, lock jaw, 
St. Vitus dance, neuralgia 
Cured without drugs or nocharge. Write for particulars. 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Dept. O. M., Hot Springs Ark. 


household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston 1587 Boatmen’'s Bank Bldg. 

$324 Whitehall Bldg., N. Y. St. Louis 

437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh 203 Marine Bank Bidg.. 

272 Drexel Bidg., Phil. Pa. New Orleans, La. 

412 Garrett Bidg. 64 Pine Street 

Baltimore, Md, San Francisco 

518 Central Bldg.. Los Angeles 402 Arctic Bidg., Seattle 
Write nearest office 


THE BIGGEST 10c WORTH YOU to every. 
EVER HAVE HAD OFFERED highest class 


poultry publication. With your 10c include the addresses of 
ten of your neighbors who keep poultry but are not present 
subscribers to Ev you for your 
trouble the 100-pag absolutely free 


JUDse Freight Forwarding Co. 


‘Poultry Sec 
EVERYBODYS POULTRY MAGAZINE. PUBLISHING co 
Box A-13, Hanover. Pa. 
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The Black Opal 
(Continued from Page 52) 


the gate. Out of this rattling conveyance 
—which had twice broken down en route 
—stepped Mr. Jack Benton and a flushed, 
radiant creature who had been, but a few 
short hours before, Miss Charlotte Je- 
rome. lhen came Aunt Fiske in the em- 
broidered lavender creation, both much 
the worse for the all-night adventure— 
but an Aunt Fiske who had entirely for- 
sworn her prejudice against opals. 

Two minutes later, a taxi added Doug- 
las Jerome to a group of wildly excited 
persons, one of whom—Susan, the maid 
—was vainly endeavoring to recall the 
name of the hospital to which Janice 
Jerome had been taken. 

“He s-said he’d h-have her all c-c-cut 
up in an hour!” sobbed Susan. 

Three minutes after that, Douglas Je- 
rome, with the compelling force of a cy- 
clone, had swept Charlotte and Jack Ben- 
ton into the taxi; and the machine was 
making the rounds of. the hospitals. At 
St. Joseph’s hospital, Dr. Hoffman Gor- 
don .was located. There was an inter- 
view—Nhe shortest on record. 

Leanikg on the arm of her husband, 
Janice Jerome walked out to the taxi; a 
close observer would have noted that 
Douglas Jerome crumpled in a hairy fist 
two slips of paper—the cheque and the 
note signed by Mrs. Jerome. 

As Mrs. Jerome entered the taxi, the 
father drew Charlotte to one side. 

“My girl,” he said, a trifle huskily, “I 
haven’t had time to inquire why you and 
that Benton fellow and Aunt Fiske are 
joy-riding at four o’clock in the morning. 
I guess it’s all right, though. And say! 
Go ahead and marry him if you want to. 
I picked a man for you once—a square 
man, | thought. By George, I haven't 
got a particle of faith in my own judg- 
ment!” 

“Il have, father dear.” cooed Char- 
lotte. “You have picked a square man. 
Father—and you, too, mama darling-— 
meet my husband, Mr. Jack Benton. He 
told me—after we were married—that 
he’s just inherited half a million from an 
uncle. But we won’t hold that against 


him, will we?” 
The End. 
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Woman’s Instinct Supreme 
(Continued from Page 72) 


Rosebud sat with downcast eyes, and 
Mona continued in a softer tone: 

“And then there were the dreams that 
I had to keep locked in my heart—the 
little baby fingers that groped in the night 
—but I could not welcome them until all 
of debt’s grasping nightmare was can- 
celled. So when the newspapers sounded 
my praise | was glad, for every success 
meant a step nearer home; to the time 
when we could have our own doorstep— 
when Tom could be teaching baby feet; 
when we could follow the life which is 
best for all women—the life which in- 
cludes home and all that home means.” 

There was silence for a few tense mo- 
ments, each woman buried deep in the 
sweet pain of her own thoughts. 

Then Rosebud spoke with her usual im- 
pulsiveness: “I am glad you told me this, 
Mona; glad, too, that you and Tom are 
nearing the end of your journey for 
fame. You see,” she continued, “Tod 
and | expect to settle down soon; there is 
a little bungalow waiting for us out in 
Eagle Rock City. I do hope we may have 
you for neighbors. What you said is very 
helpful to me. It—er—that is—you 
helped me to decide.” 

Then, as she blinked back her tears: 
“Please phone Tod for me, dear. Just 
say, ‘the Eagle’s brood is coming home.’ 
I can’t get this lump out of my throat, .or 
{ would do it myself. But I guess he'll 
be glad to hear it, anyhow. Tod is thank- 
ful for all the plain, simple home 
things. x 


“Leerie” is the title of a new novel by 
Ruth Sawyer which the Harpers promise 
for immediate publication. It is the story 
of a young woman of joyous disposition 
and great eagerness for work and of her 
life story as a hospital nurse. 


“I’ve Married Marjorie” is the title of 
a new novel by Margaret Widdemer, 
which Harcourt, Brace & Howe announce 
for fall publication. It is the story of 
the experiences of a war bride married 
in all the whirl of excitement on the eve 


‘of her husband’s departure. 
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poseful book. 


3rd and Market Streets 


(JUST PUBLISHED) 


VOICES 


A NOVEL, the HERALD of the PRESIDENTIAL COMPAIGN 
of 1970 


By MRS. I. LOWENBERG 
Author of “The Irresistible Current” and a “Nation's Crime” 


The romantic story of a native San Francisco girl born with a mission. Her voices 
guide her as a leader in our industrial and political life. It is a wholesome and pur- 


PRICE, $1.50 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


1111 HEARST BUILDING 


San Francisco, Calif. 


May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


“TOURISTS planning to visit Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls can get 6 good 
with thea compliments of 
-proo Contains photographs of 
map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
surrounding country. 
HOTEL LENOX ij 
F North St. at Delaware Ave. | 
Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. | 
Quietly situated. Convenient to | | 
i 


theatre, business and shopping dis- 
tricts. First-class garage. 
Fire-proof Eurupean plan, 


all outside rooms, from $2.00 
per day up. 


LiL 


CRESCENT 
BRAND 


SARDINES 


Ai California product that 
has satished the most 
discriminate for nearly 
fifteen years. 


A 20-Cent Tin Contains Sufficient 
for a Light Meal for Six 


F. E. Booth & Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


«\ | 
| | 
| > 
St.or DelawareAve. 
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Scientific Dry Farming 


Are you a dry farmer? Are you interested in the develop- 
ment of a dry farm? Are you thinking of securing a home- 
stead or of buying land in the semi-arid West? In any case you 
should look before you leap. You should learn the pr’ciples 
that are necessary to success in the new agriculture of the west. 
You should 


Learn the Campbell System 


Learn the Campbell System of Soil Culture and you will not 
fail. Subscribe for Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, the only au- 
thority published on the subject of scientific soil tillage, then 
take a course in the Campbell Correspondence School of Soil 
Culture, and you need not worry about crop failure. Send four 
cents for a catalog and a sample copy of the Scientific Farmer. 

Address, 


Scientific Soil Culture Co. 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 


FORTUNES IN 


OIL COPPER SILVER LEA@ 


Texas Oil is Making Investors Millionaires 


Keep in Touch With Recent Developments 
You Will Enjoy the Stories of the 


MINES .. RANCHES .. OILFIELDS 


35 CENTS A YEAR---3 YEARS $1.00 


Sample Copy on Request 
Weekly Edition $1.00 a Year 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN MAGAZINE 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


| 704 QUINCY BUILDING DENVER, COLORADO 
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Boils — steams — sputters! 
That is the first signal of dis- 
tress — improper radiation— 
your water is not being cooled 
fast enough. If allowed to 
continue, serious damage will 
result te your engine. —--- 


The Peerless Guaranteed Honeycomb 
Radiator has the maximum amount of 
cooling surface through the unique 
construction of the Honeycomb Core. 
This will not permit it to boil—and 
its extreme flexibility makes it practi- 
cally FREEZE-PROUOF. 


Easily and quickly installed. Ask your 
garage man, automotive dealer or bard- 
ware dealer. Write for free booklet 
“The Peerless Radiator— Its Principle 
and, Function.” 

THE CORCORAN MFG. CO. 


“3804 Section Ave. Norwood, Cincinnati 


YOUR DEALER HAS [T-0r- CAN | 
GET IT ~ INSIST ON “PEERLESS 
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Does your old Ford 

Muffler Hold 

you back 

on the 

Hills ? 


pe - ~* 


T is estimated that every Ford car 

bursts on an average, one muffler a 
year by backfiring. It's impossible 
to stop the backfiring but the Apco 
Muffler is made in one piece with a 
Relief Valve and backfirng means 
nothing in its young life. 


PC ih WITH TESTING VALVE / 

am % | It is scientifically designed and does not attain its wonder- f 
ful silence at the expense of back pressure, so common f 

to many mufflers, and there are no small parts to work if 

; loose and rattle. The Testing and Safety Valve is a t 

big feature and the double springs keep it shut tight when not in use. A five minute 

job to install and a source of satisfaction for the life of the car. ) 


PRICE $5 COMPLETE 


SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA AND THE WEST 


EVERY FORD IS SHE HITTING ON 
OWNER NEEDS ALL FOUR? aN 


THIS CATALOG. The Testing Valve on the why 
It pictures and describes you } 
iin ‘ales It ore you eave the garage, ef NY 
and it will also help you lo- 
contains information and cate the missing cylinder. ee 
illustrates needs that every Get a good start —let the 
Ford owner should have. other fellow guess. 


SMO ZEN 


APCO MANUFACTURING CO., 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
Please send me your new catalog illus- 
trating ‘and describing the line of 


APCO needs for Fords. 


Name | 
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We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR'S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


: 623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CGelephone Douglas 1690 


THIS MAGAZINE IS 
PRINTED WITH 


|Type Metal 


MANUFACTURED 


National Smelting 
Corporation 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Country Property 


FRESNO—160 ACRES—Sandy loam, 5 allie of 
city; 40 acres in alfalfa; tractor, tools, 25 cows: 
splendid buildings; 40,000 rooted Thompson seed- 


lings; selling on account of sickness, $55,000. Address 
Owner, Box 126, Overland Monthly, San Francisco. 


STOCK RANCH—1280 acres open range; 125 acres 
level farming land, 40 acres good for alfalfa; 
running water all year; fenced and cross-fenced; 
buildings, etc.; cattle, horses, hay, all farming imple- 
ments; price $20,000: $9500 cash will handle it. 
Estate, Box 22, Overland Monthly, San Francisco. 


BIG PROFIT PRODUCER, self-supporting—Ideal 
summer place and ranch in Santa Cruz mountains; 
wonderful scenery above coast fogs; easily accessible; 
good roads; 135 acres, including 80 acres variegated 
vineyard; about $7000 yearly income; buildings, 
equipment, crops—all go if bought now; $35,000.— 
R. J. Allen, care Overland Monthly, San Francisco. 


WATSONVILLE apple orchard, 30 acres; two miles 
from town on State highway; 25 acres bearing 
apples; family orchard, peaches, pears, plums, apri- 
cots; good 7-room house, barn, etc.; spring water 
piped; price $20,000; half cash. Box 121, Overland 
Monthly, San Francisco. 


CAPITAL WANTED—The president of a successful 
motion picture company—a conservative, careful, able 
business man—-wants forty men in the United States, 
each with $10,000, to form a syndicate and join him 
in financing the productions of two of the greatest 
female stars of the screen, both of whom are under 
contract with his company for a period of three years 
at salaries aggregating over $200,000 a year, plus an 
interest in the net profits of the photoplays in which 
they star. These young women are known and loved 
by motion picture patrons in all countries of the world 
because of their wonderful art and their splendid 
characters. The net income from one production 
of these’ stars is conservatively estimated at $700,000 
to $1,000,000. It is expected that each of them will 
produce a minimum of four pictures yearly. An 
agreement will be made with the members of this 
syndicate to return to them in full their investment 
of $10,000 each during the first year, and, in addi- 
tion, they will be given 50 per cent of the net profits 
earned on the first production of each star. This is 
a wonderful opportunity. References and full infor- 
mation will be furnished to those interested. Address 

Investment, care Overland Monthly, San Francisco. 


Out That Hidden 
Beauty and 
on. 
This lar preparation is un- 
r eyebrows and eye 
lashes. something new. Unlike 
any othe pee paration now sold. 
armless. Marvelously 
assists nature in growing long, 
satin- like, smart eyelashes sod 
Easily applied. Satis- 
faction assured or money refunded. 
Price Box by mail 
(stamps or coin). 
Photoplea vers 
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Do you want to make your next piece 


of Advertising Matter Attractive ? 


UR facilities for Quality Printing are com- 
plete and fully equal to every requirement. 
We have devised many time-saving methods 
for moving work through the shop expeditiously. 


Where new forms are being devised for some 
special purpose we shall be pleased to offer ideas, 
suggestions, layouts and dummies, to help you secure 
precisely the thing needed to meet the situation. 


Let us know what it is you want and we will 
submit estimates. 


The Overland Publishing Company is in the posi- 
tion to handle publications, house organs, broadsides, 
mailing folders, booklets, catalogs, office and fac- 
tory forms. 


Overland Printing Service is unusually attractive 
and complete; it will pay you to use it; and at a 
price that you will find well worth considering and 
accepting. 


Country Orders Solicited 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Complete Advertising -:- Printing Production Service 


OVERLAND BUILDING, 257-259 MINNA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Kearny 720-721 
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